order to obtain means adequate to its wants. 


> 


-Psalms. 


TERMS OF 4s, Bastanped 3s. 


Vou. —No. 33] 


_ FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 5615-1855. 


WIDOWS’ HOME CHARITABLE INSTITUTION, 


Fos — a Home to Poor Distressed Widows ibove Sixty 
Years of age. 


HE wenneere ever ready to acknowledge the beindtiens of the 


Benevolent, beg respectfully to tender their thanks to those | 


Ladies and Gentlemen who favoured them with their presence on 


“Tuesday, the 31st ult., at the excursion to the Crystal Palace, for the | 


benefit of the inatitution, and at the same time regret to state that 


in consequence of the unfavourable state of the w eather the atten- | 


dance was so sinall that the proceeds were sutticient for little nore 
- ghan the payment of the expenses; and so trifling a surplus was left 
that the funds of the charity were but very little benefited by the 
speculation. They also observe that from the general satisfaction 
given by the very low price charged for such an excellent day’s 
~ recreation, and the spontaneous and gratifying acknowledgment 
on the part of the excursionists of the exertions of the Committee, 
they. have increased the number of their subscribers to a very 
Aarge amount, and trust to. have the honour of a continued ‘sup- 
port. | 
They, fervently. they may not be 
intrusive when they inform their friends of their intention to make 
another effort in behalf of this most laudable Institution, in 
They are aware 
they have only to make known to a benevolent public the im- 
poverished state of this deserving Charity to meet with a response | 
- equal to its demands, and, ther efore, are sorry to be obliged to in- 
form them that unless some extraordinary exertions are made and 


responded to with liberality the Institution must cease to exist, and | 


the poor old women be thrown, for the want of means, on the w orld | 
at their very advanced age, tolinger out a mere wretched exis- 


tence by eleemosynary aid, or be left to the tender mercies of 


-.@ union workhouse, instead of being allowed, as at present, to 
spend the’ remainder of their few days in peace and comfort, and 
when an All-wise Providence pleases to call them to their last | 


- resting-place, to have the blessing of, being surrounded by their } 
friends and relations, and to have the melancholy satisfaction of |” 
those sacred and religious duties SO by out 


and sacred 


§, Salomo; Esq., per:ditto 0:10 


and Subscriptions will be receiv od at the 
Jewish Chronicle’ Office; by Mr. S. Abrahams, 110, Gravel 
Lane ;gMr. S. Silver, 39, Middlesex. Street, ‘Aldgate; Mr. A. 
‘hie, 5. Middlesex Street wD. ‘Samuel, 24, ‘High Street, 


38, New Street, Gravel Lane, Houndsditch. |. 


COMMITTEE the GR EAT. SYNAGOGUE. are | 
ready to contract for Clothing to be distributed to the Poor! — 


the amount of about 1300. 

sime must send in their tenders on or before Monday, the 13th 

inst. Samples can be seen and all particulars had at the Great 
Svnagogue Chambers, any, day between the hours of Ten and Two 

o'Clock. 

SIMEON OPPENHEIM, 


August Ist, 5615. 


Wanted, 
ORT HODOX HOUSEKEEPER and COOK. 


Stating good references only, and salary Requiteda to 8. G., 
Mewish Chronicle”. Office. 


RADICAL EXTERMINATION OF BUGS. 

\ R. HELLER has succeeded in discovering an infallible | 
a _ means for protecting any habitation or piece of furniture 
from being infested by Bugs, and of radically exterminating them 
within an ‘incredibly short time where they exist, and that, too, by 
a process simple and inoffensive to any of the senses, and perfectly 
innocuous. The efficiency of the remedy is guaranteed by the 
Inventor, who assure those tormented by this nolsome vermin, 


that the application of the remedy offered is invariably attended al 
the entire disappearance of those troublesome creatures. 


The attention of landlords is especially invited to this i invention, : 


#8 Bugs will never settle in walls which have been, previous to 
their: being papered, washed with the tincture. 


It is sold in canisters, provided with labels giving the necessary 
Anstructions for the use, and consists of an: ointment and of a pint 
ot tincture at 2s., or with halt-a-pint at ls. 3d. 


The 


quantity is sufficient to clear any habitation of 
moderate size, - 


HELLER & Co. 


xinele pee for London and district, is Mr. M. SPIEGEL, | 
1, Tenter Street North, W hitechapel. | 
B.—A considerable commission. will be to parties | 


buying the tincture for the purpose of preone| it again, ct applying 
to the above Ageut, 


Persoas wishing to tender for the | 


_ ESTABLISHMENT FOR RESIDENT 
PUPILS, 


Ar No. 2, Srearr, Frrznoy 


Establishment, and German 
his Family. 


For Prospectuses and further to Mr. Lix- 
DENTHAL, New Synagogue, Great St. Helen’ S, Crosby Square, | Pe 


or to Mr. Liwy, at his 


VHE REV. A. LOWY receives into his Family: A small 

number of Young Gentlemen, who attend at the Untver- 
siTy COLLEGE ScHoot, and have at the same time every advant- 
age of a careful superintendence, and a suitable instruction in 
subjects connected with the Religion and the History of the 
Jews. Several Modern Languages are taught at Mr. Loéwy’s 
is the medium of ‘conversation in 


Y OUNG GERMAN, aie can give the hid! References, 
desires:to give Instruction mn ‘the German and Hebrew 


Languages. Terms moderate. 


Address and particulars may be learned at this Office. 
quiries in should be to G. D. 


In- | 


219° MILNERS' HOLDFAST AND FIRE- RESIST. 
ING SAFES (non-conducting and vapourising), | 

with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents of 

1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Proof Solid 


Lock and Door (without w hich no Safe is secure), _ 


The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards extant. 


-MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE - WORKS, LIVER. | 
| POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. : 
jrooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool, Londen Depot, 


Moorgate- street, City. tp free 


Show- 


SU MMER- SUN 


ot Dust, Ladies will tind 
ROWLANDS? KALY 


a most rotheehing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability 
and immediately attording the pleasing sensation attending re 
‘stored. elasticity and healthful state ofthe Skin. 


‘Free kles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, F lushes, and fly 
Defore its a »plication, and give piace to delicate clearness, with 
In cases of Sunbury, or Stings 


the glow of beauty and of bloom. 
ot Insects, i its Virtues have long been acknowledged, 
Price ts. 6d. and 8s. Od. per Bottle. 


viated by the use of 
ROWLANDS’ MACASS AR OIL, 


ja delightfully fragrant and transparent a and, as an 


invigorator and purifier, beyond all precedent 


Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; or Family Bottles (equal to four small). 


at 10s, and double that size, als. 


Nor at this season can we be too eateful to preserve the Teeth 
from the deleterious effects of Vegetable Acids (the itnmediate | 
cause of Tooth-ache), by a systematic euaproymant, night and 


morning, of 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PE ARL DENTIFRICE, 


a W bike Powder, compounded of ‘the rarest aud most fragrant 
It bestows on the Teéth a pearl-like Whiteness, frees 
them from Tartar, and impatts to the Gums a healthy firmness, 
and to the Breath a patetyl sweetness and purity. — Price 


exotics. 


2s. 9d. per Box, 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Moses Gaiden, iis 


don, and I by Chemists and Perfumers. 


“AND. pust — sources of 

serious inconvenience te persons of delicate complexion, 
On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic excursion, or while 
otherwise exposed to the scorching rays of the and 


The heat of Summer sla frequently bommunicates.. a dryness | to 
the hair, and a. tendency to fall off, which may be completely ob- 


One V shims: cloth, octavo, Price 7s. 6d., 


by the Rev. A. P. MENDES, of the Bir- 


mingham Hebrew Congregation, 


Sound, suitable—fitted to be of use to more than Hebrew 


Congregations." —Glasgow Commonwealth. 


“The sermons are sound in doctrine, noble in. conception, 
| logical in execution, elegant and not rarely sequent | in language.” 


Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer. 


London: John Chapman, 
may also be had at No. 


t $: Solomon’s, 37, Duke Street, pro ma gy at the office of the 
‘ Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer ; :” and of the Author, 
119, 


Bath Row, Birmingham, 


William nage Strand ; and 
Bevis Marks ; 


J ust ‘published, the first part of 


ESSOD HAAMUNA, the Thirteen Articles of Faith, de- 
monstrated from the Holy Bible. By B. CAHUN. First. 

Part. London: Published by the Author, 1855. English and 

French i in opposite columns, 


The whole will consist of three parts, which are, pe saat inde<. | 
of each other, The price of each is shillings. 


- Subscriptions or Orders are received at the Office of the 
‘Jewish Chronicle.” 


“We can sincerely to the public ‘this. very useful 
publication.” Jewish Chronicle. 


JEWISH ‘SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE. 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages, in a 


translation nearly literal, so as almost to correspond — 
line for line. Newly translated by Dz. Bentscx, under: 
the supervision of the Rey.-the Chief Rabbi of the 
United Congregations of the British Empire. — 


Vol. I. contains the Pentateuch, Hebrew and English, | 
price 15s.; school edition, 12s. Hebrew alone, 2s. éd.; 
| English alone, 6s.6d.; school edition, 5s. 


English, price 15s. _ English, 6s. 6d. 


es W e think that it is very useful | to the eritival student | to iow 
in what way the Jews understand the Hebrew Scriptures, it often — 
serves to elucidate doubtful passa 
tion it is scrupulously endeavoured, in‘all instances, to render the - 
same Hebrew word by the same English word, an exactness which 
our translators expressly disclaim, but which we think a decided 
| advantage; as the literal meaning is certainly the first thing tw 
think of: .where the literal is departed from in the text, it is given 
in a foot note.”’"—Church of Enugiand Quarterly Review. 

“The work is evidently executed with great care, and by a man | 


‘| known to be well versed in the Christian, as well as in the Jewisi 


criticisms of the Old Testament. Ritto's Journal of Sacred 
‘Literature. 

Were we asked. which’ the best ition of the Books of 
Moses, we should say, Dr. Benisch’ published i in 1851."—Edu- 
cational Tu 


N.B. Subscribers. to the ‘ticle of the Bible (in 
4 vols.) may still have the published parts at the 
Subscription price, viz., 10s. 6d. each. Subseribers’ 


|mames are received at office ‘of Hebrew 


Observer.” | 
Being a Primer ive 

Reading Book, with an Interlinear Translation, pre- 

paratory to the study of the Hebrew 


Gd. ; school edition, Is. 6d. 


- Hebrew is not generally studied at a very early age;- but if it 
should be thought desirable to deviate from the ordinary practices 


| Dr. Benisch’s Primer will be found very useful. An easier intro- 


duction to this ancient language could hardly be prepared. Be- 
ginning with single letters, it treats of words of one, two, and 
three and more syllables, in gradual succession of the Sheva and — 
the Dagesh ; concluding with a Delectus composed of brief clauses 
or sentences from Scripture, arranged so as to es parcear | 


TWO LECTURES on the LIFE uae WRITINGS 
of MAIMONIDES. Price 1s. 6d. 


“ In these lectures are concisely pourtrayed the life and history 
of one of the most eminent men whom Jewish or any other htera 

| ture has ever produced: an author of numerous works on scientific 
as well as religious sbjects. Appended to the sketeh of his life is 
a valuable list of all the known works of Maimonides, the fullest, 

which has yet appeared in any European language.’ —Athenaum. 


A. BENISCE, PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 7, BEVIs 
MARRS, ST. MARY AXE. 


Also for Sale, a tew Covies of 


THE CONCILIATOR, of R. Menasseh Ben Israe!, 
translated by E. H. Lindo, 2 vols. Svo., binding slightly dis 
coloured, ublished at £1, price 12s. 


‘THE HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Published at price 10, 


JEWISH CALENDAR, with CHRONO 


AL HISTORY of the JEWS. Prise Ss, 


Vol. II. contains the Historical Hebrew 


and in the presenttransie- 
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the Syro-Egyptian Society, we lay it belore the 


( Read before the Syro-Egyptian Society in June, 1855.)| 


gn examination of Egyptian records, the dynasty under 
which, and consequently, also, approximatively the 


‘the same with the Hebrew records, which I will criti- 
~~ eally examine in the original language. In this inves- 
tigation I will not allow myself to be influenced by any 


at shall be a pure deduction from the Hebrew text. 


oe jn the first chapters of the book of Exodus. — 


which elapsed between the arrival of Jacob and his 
family in Egypt, and the death of the last individual of} 
that generation, the Israelites had greatly increased, 
which. occurrences, we are told, were followed by the 
fise new king who did not know Joseph. 


—quaintance with Joseph is clear from the text, which 
distinctly affirms that the new king arose after the 
whole generation which knew Joseph, or any of his: 
‘surviving brethren, had died. This view is also sup- 
- ported by the 7th verse, in which we are told that pre-. 


Israel. multiplied, were exceedingly prolific, increased, 
_ became astonishingly powerful, and the land was full of | 
them,” 


multitude filling the land,. could not have taken place 
within the: short. period allotted to one, two, or even 
three generations, 
elapsed between the death of Joseph and the rise of the 
king, who, consequently, could not have known 


| did not know Joseph,’ does not allude to a personal ac- 
-_ quaintance, the whole verse can only refer to a change 
_ of dynasty, méai ning that the dynasty under which the. 
Immigration of J acob’s. family had taken place, and | 
- under the patronage of which the Israelites ‘greatly 
multiplied, was succeeded by another dynasty, which | 
pursued a differ rent ‘policy towards. the children of 
Israel. 


a inquire whether this change of dynasty was of a peace- 
fal character, or effected in a violent manner by a 
foreign ‘usurper, -and whether he met with: any. re- 


sistance, or extended his conquest - over the whole of 
country only gradually. 


his people. 


_ must strike the reader as an extraordinar y circumstance | 


‘with his servants, sages, elders, princes, or counsellors. 


a few mistranslations of the Anglican version in the 
_ tenth verse of the same chapter. 


JEVISE 


commentary. of Dr. M. Kalisch on the book of Eodus, 
allusion is made to the Pharaonic dynasty under which 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt took place. 
Having discussed this subject in a paper read before 


public :— 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE HEBREW 
TEXTS REFERRING TO THE EXODUS. {§ 


BY DR. A- BENISCH, 


‘Varios attempts have been made to ascertain, from 
period at which the Exodus took place. 1 will now do, 
preconceived opinion or system, and the result arrived 


The passages to be examined are nearly all contained 


The volume begins with an enumeration of the sons 
of. Jacob, and with the statement that in the interval 


Now 
that this knowledge could not refer to a personal ac- 


vious to the rise of the new king, ‘ the children of| 


‘It is evident that so astonishing an increase as 
the expansion of a family of seventy persons’ into a 


but that many more- must have 


Joseph personally. If, therefore, the passage, “ who | 


“Supposing this ‘point to established, us now. 


To give a reply to this 
question, let us examine verses nine and ten of the 
same chapter, containing the address of the new king to 
The king is introduced as Saying to 
his people, ‘Behold, the people of the children of 
Israel are more numerous and powerful than we.” It 


that a king should take counsel with his people and not 


Nowhere in Scripture.do we find a similar expression. 
Wherever a: king is introduced as deliberating, he 
always addresses | ‘the select few under some one of the 
above denominations, but nowhere the multitude called 
the people DY which, as is clear frorn the signification 
of its very root, only applies to numbers, or rather to 
those who have joined a leader. The king, further, is 
introduced as stating to his people, or rather band of 
followers, “ The people of the children of Israel are more 
numerous and powerful than we.” This is another ex- 
traordinary statement. Is it possible that the Israelites. 
should have been more numerous than the native 
Egvptians? If, at a subsequent period, when the 
Israelites hhad still more. increased, as seen from verse 
twelve, their number at the utmost amounted at the 
Exodus to three millions, how could it, at the rise of 
the new king, have exceeded that of the Egyptians, 
who had already, in the time of Abraham, formed an 
established, and in the time of Jacob a flourish- 
ing kingdom ? Before we proceed any further in 
analysing the address of the king, we must first correct 


The proper transla- 
tion of this verse,is, as rendered in my version, * Come 
on, let us deal wisely with them, lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass that when they call out war, they be 
added also to our haters, and fight. against us, or go up 
out of the land.” What did the king allude to in 
saying, ‘‘It shall come to pass, when they call out 
war !" Who are “ they ?” Not any nation or people, for 
these substantives are always masculine, whilst the words 


‘Goths, 


first w@rd, is feminine. This can refer to pro- 
neces, distriets, or towns, which are always feminines 
Again, if the king spoke of some foreign country, 
whose attack he feared, why did he not employ the 


the word Sebi applicable only to a personal enemy, 


that is ahater? Further, why should ‘he have dreaded 
the alternative, that the children of Israel would go up 
out of the land? If he feared them, and wished to 


|rid himself of them, he should rather have promoted 


than dreaded the alternative. Moreover, the term 
79D, to goup, if applied to Egypt, has always a 


peculiar signification, designating a journey from Egypt 
as the level country, to Palestine as the hilly country. 

The question arises, why should the king have dreaded 
the march of the Israelites to Palestine, just as much 
as their junction with his haters. Moreover, wherein 
consisted the wisdom, or rather the cunning with which 
the king advised his people to deal with Israel? If, 
the Israelites had been more numerous and powerful 


than the Egyptians why should they have permitted 


themselves to be enslaved? Again, if the Israelites 
were so numerous, so prolific, and filling the whole 


jland, how is it physically possible that two midwives 


should have been able to render to all Israelitish women 
the assistance they required at. giving birth; and yet 
only two midwives, who are: even designated by name, 
are mentioned. The circumstance, moreover, that the 
words *t Hebrew midwives” have prefixed the definite 
articles, precludes the assumption that Shiphrah and 
Puah were only two midwives out of the whole number | 
of midwives. 


-Itis clear that if the. account| taken in the Literal: 
sense, it is unintelligible, and in many particulars con- 
tradictory.. The account becomes only intelligible and 
harmonious when we presuppose the existence of the| 
following state of things to which the oe under, 
discussion refer. 


“The children of Israel who had originally settled i in 
the land of Goshen, in process of time, favoured by the 
reigning dynasty, spread all over the country, inter- 
mingled with the Egyptians, fraternized, and occasion- 
ally even intermarried with them. Hebrews lived in 
the houses of Egyptians, and Egyptians in the houses 
of Hebrews, although their stronghold continued to be 
the land of Goshen, wherein they retained the pa- 
triarchal constitution, and preserved the purity of their 
race. In thisstate of affairs a foreign invader, followed 
by: a number of individuals called his people, succeeded 
in subduing a portion of Egypt, where he proclaimed 


himself king, being, however, ‘all the while engaged in 


war with the other as yet unsubdued districts of the 
country, which sometimes attacked the invader, who as 
a usurper and robber was hated by the lawful possessors. 
of the land. In this position of affairs he found. esta-. 
blished all over Egypt. a race. equally foreign to his. 
own, as to the natives, although on a frienaly footing 
with the latter. He was at a loss how to deal w ith 
these colonists. A comparativ wt small portion of them 
was scttled in the. district occupied by him. A prema- 
ture attack upon them might destroy the chance of 
| bringing the whole race over to his ranks, whilst their 
sympathy with the Egyptians made him distrustful of 
them. Under these circumstances a temporising policy. 
appeared to him the most suitable. The invader, 

therefore, who held the tracts of land, occupied by the 
right of the sword, and who in this respect resembled: 
the chieftains of the middle ages, leaders of the Franks, 
or Lombards, during the invasion of the 
countries which they respectively conquered, and whose 


lowers in a speech which, if for better understanding, 
we add the particulars he alluded to, and which, as 
being known to them pennired no. mention, might be 
paraphrased thus, ‘* Behold the children of Israel, spread 
all over Egypt, are in the aggregate more numerous 
and powerful than we who form only an army ; and | 1 
since temporising is our best policy with a population 
which we do not wish to see increased, let us deal cun- 
ningly with them, in order to prevent both alternatives, 
either in case of war with the yet’ unsubdued districts, 
their joining those who hate us, or marching forth to 
those regions which open us a retreat, should we be 
defeated, and intercept the constant reinforcements; 
which our invading army requires.” 


Whether the invaders came from Palestine or from 
countries beyond it, it is clear that the possession of 
Palestine by a friendly disposed people was of the ut- 


hostile race at a period when the contest was not yet 
ended would have proved a fatal blow. 


In consequence of this policy the Hebrew sinilaton 


midwives in the small Hebrew district under the rule 
of the usurper were commanded to destroy all male 


tion which, during the contest, continued to show itself 
unfriendly to the ‘invaders. 

The question now arises, how long did this state of 
affairs continue? Let us see whether the Hebrew 
records enable us to give an answer. 


Tn the 6th chapter of the same book we find enume- 


‘they call out,” (NINN): in Hebrew expressed, by one 


rated the children of Aaron who had married in Egypt, 


term usual’ on such occasions, viz., and used | 


| thy fathers existed on earth,” but *s 


organisation was entirely military, addressed his -fol- | 


most importance to them, and that its occupation by a } 


was gradually enslaved, and subsequently the two] 


children, in order to prevent the increase of a popula-| 


an of hom it is Mot samalibaed that he ever left the the 

country. Again, the 24th verse of the tenth chapter 
alludes to the little ones of the children of Israel. The 
order, therefore, for destroying the infants of Israc] 
must soon have been rescinded. And why? A change 
‘must evidently have taken place in the policy of those 
whom, as the conquering nation, we must now call the 
Egyptians. For, whilst the oppression of the Israelites 
originated in the desire of the Egyptians to extermi-. 
nate them, they now wished their preservation as useful 
slaves, as is clear from the exclamation of Pharaoh and 
his people after the Exodus, ‘‘ What is this we have 
done that we have sent Israel away from serving us?” 
It is evident that the Israelites had now ceasedgfo be 
an object of dread to the Egyptians. A oats | in 


favour of the invaders must in the meanwhile have 


taken place which freed them from the apprehension 
stated in the address of the king to his people. This 
change could only have been the conquest or submis- — 
sion of the rest of Egypt to the rule of the invaders, 
and the gradual fusion of the two races. Slight corro. 
borative traces of such events are found ; for the gods 
of Egypt were threatened w ith judgments ; the Slaughter- | 
ing of animals was an abomination in the eyes of the 
Egyptians as it was in the time of Joseph. The king 
no longer addressed his people but his servants, and 


the priests had become reconciled to the established 


| order of things, for the wisé men, magicians, and en- 


chanters were consulted by Pharaoh as in the time of — 


Joseph. 


The next is, is any by: means 
of which we could learn under what Pharaoh of this 
| dynasty the Exodus took place, and is there any par- 
ticular occurrence alluded to in his reign by which it. 
could be identified? I reply that there are traces 
which may serve as guidance in these particulars, 
Two generations from the commencement of the op- 
pression to the Exodus’ are distinctly mentioned. It_ 
is, however, likely that that event took place under the | 
| third Pharaoh of the foreign dynasty, for in Ex. x: 


-Moses in threatening ‘the king with locusts, addresses 


him thus, ‘‘And thy houses shall be full, and the | 
houses of all thy servants, and the houses of all Egypt, 
which neither thy fathers nor thy fathers’ fathers have. 


seen since the day that they were upon the ground until 


this. day.” Now the expression, “ which thy fathers 
and thy fathers’ fathers have not seen,” &c., can hardly — 
be: considered figure of speech “equivalent to. 

which were never seen,” since this is not the usual 


sods of expression for nev er, as may be seen by com-_ 


paring the mode of expression under consideration with. 


those employed xiv. 24 and x. 14, where the idea that’ 
the like never existed is. convey és and further, since 
the terms ground. and not As used, the 


latter term meaning earth or country, and the fortner noe 
‘sienifving mould, or cultivated and cultivable eround, 


The meaning of the passage, theretore, cannot be, ‘since: 


ince they existed on 


a certain portion of the earth, that is, in this land. 


This implies that the person. spoken to, that is, the 


king, was. conscious that there was a time when his an-._ 


cestors did not live in that country; and since Moses 


expressly used. the term quoted above, which, as I 
satisfied myself by comparison with similar passages, is 
always taken in literal sense, I am justified in 
drawing the inference that the grandfather of the 
Pharaoh spoken to by Moses was the in¥ading king. 


The Hebrew text, moreover, convinces me that the 


Exodus took place in the reign of a Pharaoh whose — : 


first-born son was his co-regent. For twice is the 
first-born son of Pharaoh spoken. of, and in each 
case he is described not as the heir presumptive 


NS 53 who, will sit. upon his (Pha- 


aah’ :) throne, but as his fellow-king 


ve sitteth upon his throne. ‘Thus we read Ibid, x. 

‘And all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall 
i, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon 
his throne,” &c. And again, Ibid, xii. 29, “The 
Eternal smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt, 
from the first-born of Pharaoh, that sitteth upon his — 
throne," &c. Now that the present participle used — 
here is not employed instead of the future, I have | 
satisfied myself by a careful comparison of most, if not 


| all, the passages where royal succession is spoken of. 


Let me now sum up the results of the inv estigation : 
I, The oppression of the Israelites commenced 
under an invader who came from a foreign. 
country, in all likelihood from or through 
Palestine. | 
II. The Exodus took place in the reign of his 
grandson. 
III. The Pharaoh of the Exodus had a son who 
was fellow-king. 
IV. That son being the first-born perished at the 
Exodus. 
V. The conquest or subsequent submission of Egypt 
‘was gradual, and was at first attended with wars. 
VI. The conquerors ultimately coalesced with the 
native populations. | 
Further results as to the state of the Israelites during 


}their sojourn in Egypt, not being calculated to throw . 


any light-en the subject under discussion, are not here 
introduced. 
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a money, and the still higher bribe, the possession of 
their children again. 


even 
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‘THE JRWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


- EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN. 
(Concluded from No. 31.) 
He removed by force from the parents all children 
‘under fourteen years of age, and baptized them in 
order that they might be separated for ever from their 
unbelieving parents. This last act lacerated the already 
aching hearts of the seniors: their infants were torn 
from the convulsive embraces of the mothers; the 
fathers were beaten with clubs to make them sur- 
render their own offspring; the children were dragged 
by the limbs and hair into the churches, where water 


was sprinkled on them, and Christian names imposed, 
Many parents in desperation threw their babes into 
wells, and then slew themselves. The book, “ Sceptre 
of Judah,” relates that a certain woman, after they had 
snatched away six of her children, cast herself before 
the king’s chariot, entreating to have her youngest re- 
turned to solace her for the loss of the rest, but that 
while the king mocked at her affliction, he commanded 
to have her taken away, observing with a laugh, “ how 
much she was like a bitch when the pups are drowned.” 
-Manv of these unhappy people were despatched to the 
newly discovered West Indian islands, many died on 
the voyage, and others of the noxious climate or by 
serpents. ‘‘May God” (so concludes the recital in| 
the above quoted book) ‘behold with the eyes of 
righteousness these infamous acts of mortal men, and, 
like a just judge, assert with his arm the cause of the 
friendless.” The king further, and in despite of his 
promise, restricted the general embarkations to one 
port instead of three; and the delay of passing round 

to Lisbon when they had made their arrangements 
elsewhere, subjected many to the penalty denounced 

for being found in Portugal after the day prescribed. 

These, if they accepted baptism, were presented with 


_ Such breaches of promise the king could only ven- 
ture to perpetuate against the defenceless Jews. Afraid 


Chalizah* of their husband's brothers, and as these 
could not be found were precluded from marrying} 
again. Others had missed their husbands, but could | 
not be assured of their death, and were thus unable to 
marry. These uniting their sympathies and Jittle 
property reached Sallee, and dwelt all together, la- 
bouring diligently with their hands, and setting apart 
all their earnings above their- moderate expenditure 
for the purposes of religion and education. Some of 
the exiles who fell into the hands of the Turks were 
killed for the sake of the gold which it was suspected 
they had swallowed for the purpose of hiding it. “ There 
‘were among them (relates R. Joseph, the priest, in his 
Chronicles), that were cast upon the isles of the sea 
upon Provence, a Jew, and his old father, fainting 
from hunger, begging bread, and there was no one who 
‘would give him any. And the man went and sold his 
little son for bread to restore the soul of the old man. 
And it came to pass when he returned unto his father, 
that he found him fallen down dead, and he rent his 
clothes. And he returned unto the baker to take his 
son, and the baker would not give him back; and he 
cried out with a sore and bitter ery for his son, but 
there was none to deliver.” The same chronicler con- 
cludes his sad tale of this calamity thus: ‘ All this| 


thee, neither have we dealt falsely in the covenant. 
And now, O God, be not far off ; hasten to help us, QO 
Lord! .For thy sake we are killed every day ; we are 


_ Ofthe Jews who directed their course to Christian’ 
countries, nine caravels full arrived at Naples, already 
infected with disease, arismg from the hardships and 
privations of the voyage. This pestilence was commu- 
nieated to the city, and carried off 20,000 inhabitants. 


| Others repaired to Genoa during a famine there. When 
| the inhabitants saw the starved fugitives deprived 


all means to purchase any food, they came to meet 
them, holding in one hand bread and in the other 


of retaliation or revenge on the part of the Mahometan 


inhabitants of Africa, strict faith was kept with the 


exiled Moors, who shared the same fate with the Jews.. 
- [his inequality of: treatment must suggest the most 
melancholy considerations to the reflecting mind. . The 
politician may pardon a great deal on the score of ex- 
pediency, the philosopher on that of necessity, and the 
- moralist on that of principle. But what can be alleged 
‘in defence of this action? Nothing but that the king 


was. of opinion that in dealing with unbelievers a Chris- 
tian needs keep his word only in so far as its breach 


might. injuriously affect his own interests. short 


-. glance at the fate of the fugitives from the Pyrenean 


peninsula, although strictly regarded not in place here, 
will-yet not be ill-timed. Those of the northern pro-. 
vinces of Spain fled to Navarre,. or took shipping 
_ for strange countries. The ports of Cadiz, Sta Maria, 
Carthagena, Valencia, and Barcelona, were thronged 
with suppliants for leave to.embark at any price for 
Morocco, Italy, or Greece. Their sufferings during 
_ these voyages,. at the mercy of the vilest of mercenary 
-shipmasters, are horrible to recount. After exacting 
large sums for the passage, some burned or wrecked 
their vessels while at sea, escaping. thentselves in their 


boats, and carrying off the goods of the Jews. Others 


starved their victims, and when famine induced fever 
or the plague, put them ashore to perish. Those who 
arrived at Fez were so numerous that the inhabitants 
- shut the gates against them, leaving the Jews exposed 
_ toan African sun in July, and on the open plains, with 
no food but the small quantity of grass which at that 
season could be found; and as they died the sur- 
_Vivors were too much enfeebled to bury their relatives. 


-. Some sold their children for bread, but after a time the 


king of the country obtained supplies of food, which 
he freely distributed, and restored the children without 
Transom, At Sallee the crew of a large ship enticed the 
starving Jewish children on board, to the number of 
150, with pieces of bread, and then sailed away. The 
mothers ran screaming along the beach imploring com- 
passion, but in vain; their children were conveyed to 
a distant African port, and sold into slavery. His- 
torians also record some individual sufferings which 
deserve mention. Some victims were discharged from 
_. ship ona desolate island on the plea of pestilence. Of 
these some died of hunger, others with more strength 
walked forward to search for a human habitation. One 
of these latter had a wife and two infants; the wife 
"died of fatigue, and he fainted ; on recovering he found 
his two babes dead, but even in this extremity he cried 
aloud his firm resolve to live and die in the.religion of 
his fathers ; then: gathering up sand and gravel, he 
heaped a pile above his dead, and hastened to rejoin 
his fellow sufferers, who had meanwhile gained some 
distance in advance. One mother was known to 
Snatch up a large stone as her infant son lay in the 
agony of death, and strike him on the head till he 
died, herself expiring almost immediately from the ex- 
ertion she had used. It is further stated that during 
the famine in the fields before Fez, the Jews refrained 
seeking grass or roots on the Sabbath-day. 
settled after some time in Barbary a company 
Of 200 women, some of whom knew their husbands to 
be dead, but having no children weie bound to have, 


There 


|honour of their religion. by showing that though the 


a cross, and offered them bread under condition’ 
that they would worship the cross. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded, and those who had had the courage to forsake 
for the sake of their religion. both their property and 


| The feeling Christian of the present age will ask 
| whether, amidst these dark scenes of horrors and atro- 


cities, there was no instance of humanity exercised by 
Christians towards Jews on record, to which a true 
Christian could point as a proof that even in an age of 
‘universal degeneracy and corruption, there were yet 
individuals of the Christian belief who redeemed the 


many could not, yet a scanty minority could 
still conceive the genuine spirit of a religion represented. 


charity. © The historian casts about his search ng 
glance, and chronicles with pleasure some instan ces 


|that glimmer like gloworms in the darkness of mid- 
|night. Qsorius, the confessor of King Emanuel, ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the proceedings of the 


king, though very partially and faintly: At the time 


baptized, there were Christians who protected Jewish 
‘infants from their parents. One ship’s crew were 


‘reminded them that Jesus had died to save men’s lives, 


|and therefore his death was a blessing to the world. 


So the Jews were only carried to a barren coast, and 
left entirely naked on the beach; there they found a 


|spring of fresh water, but in climbing the rocks by 


night to look for tokens of human habitations, several 
of them were seized and devoured by lions. Five days 
they abode there, till the crew of a passing ship per- 
ceiving naked people on the shore brought them on 
board, provided shirts for the women, and tore up old 
sails to clothe the men: they gave them food, and con- 
veyed them to a certain port, where, when the inhabi- 
tants inquired if he had any slaves for sale, the ship- 
master nobly answered, * No,”’ but delivered the poor 
Jews to their brethren in the city on payment of rea- 
sonable expenses: these gladly made him an additional 
present, praying God for his safety, and that He would 
prolong his life to a happy old age. 
Judah.”) At the second expulsion from Portugal not 
only were the Jews welcomed iu the Venetian states, 
and so powerfully sheltered in Florence, that it was 
said ‘a man might as well strike the Grand Duke as 
a Jew,” but Pope Clement VII. invited even the Jews 
who had been forcibly baptized to come and live as 
they pleased in his dominions without any inquiry being. 
‘made as to their past life in Portugal. His successors, 
Paul III. and Julius ILI., having pursued the same 
policy, at least 18,000 Jews repaired to the states of 


the Jews in Spain and Portugal, probably not acquainted with 
the Rabbinical regulations as prescribed in Helkoth Yeboom, 


brothers, 


states erroneously that they were bound to marry their husbands’ 


their country, could not withstand this second tempta-. 


‘befel us in the year 5252, yet have we not forgotten} 


counted as sheep for the slaughter, make haste to help| 
us, O God of our salvation, plead our cause, and ae 


by its professors as that of universal love and boundless | 


when, at the command of this monarch, the children were | 
torn by force from their Jewish parents in order. to be} 


about to murder their Jewish passengers for the sake | 
of their property, or as they expressed it, to avenge the| 
death of Jesus, but a Christian merchant board 


} 


(“Sceptre of | 


eA ceremony described in Deuter. Finn, in his history of | 


circuit in France), and from their industry Ancona rose 
to be a flourishing sea-port. The popes refused their 


great measure be ascribed rather to political motives 
than to pure humanity, yet does it not diminish aught 
from the merit of an enlightenment that listened more 
to the arguments founded on sound reason, than to 
those drawn from bigotry. 

Hospitably as these fugitives were received by their 
brethren wherever design or chance had brought them, 


which the impartial chronicler of these eveuts cannot 
leave unnoticed. Happily this is the only one excep- 
tion to the rule: happily such conduct is so evidently 


most inveterate enemy of that people could build upon 
it an accusation against the general body. Many exiles 


Jews of the ghetto were so mucli alarmed that they 


hibit the settling of these strangers. Alexander, indig- 


ducats. 

This is not the place to mention the various settle- 
ments gradually formed by these fugitives and the 
Ousim,+ who in the following centuries found occasion 


mentioned. Settlements were made all along the 
northern coasts of Africa, in Egypt, the whole Turkish 
empire, Greece, and Italy. From Greece they found 
their way, under the protection of commercial treaties, 


and Pesth. The subsequent revolt of the Netherlands 
fluential in Europe, 


degree of prosperity.. We know for certain that the 


‘Sephardim congregations in Hamburg and Altona like- 


World. ull 
(while under the Dutch) is the oldest there. _ 

+ From the Hebrew, meaning compelled ones. This name was 


given by the Jews to those of their brethren who externally: ae- 


by their brethren, — 


HOUSE OF LoRDs. 


RELIGIOUS. LIBERTY. 


ject of which is.to repeal several remtaining acts of 
parliament imposing penalties for heresy, usury, &c., 
schism, &c, 
statute book abounds in intolerant laws which ought 
to have been swept away, not modified. Lord St. 
Leonard's, before he left office, abolished about thirty 


now proposed to their lordships would sweep away 
about 120 more. One act remaining in foree required 
that every person of the Jewish persuasion should wear 


absurd restrictions upon the descendants of subjects of 


was, he believed born at Rome, and was naturalised as 
being the son of a British-born subject; but a son of 
the Duke of Norfolk, a Catholic, if so born abroad, 
could not have been naturalised. The bill would also 


deal with acts of parliament with respect to the repeal 


of which by previous legislation there remained a 
doubt. It was doubted, for instance, whether a certain 
act had been repealed imposing penalties for the not- 


defamation, heresy, schism, incontinence, and usury. 


things as “‘ usury,” and yet acts were supposed to re- 
main in force recognising its existence. Dissenters 
also laboured under a disadvantage arising out of the 


the repeal of these old acts, and claimed the abelition 
of acts of parliament or parts of acts which were the 
remains of a persecuting code. 


statute law commission. - 


license for a Portuguese inquisition until two general 
pardons had been proclaimed to the involuntary con-— 
verts,. And though this frieridly treatment may in a 


there is yet one instance of different conduct on record 


contrary to the Jewish character, that not even. the 


from Spain proceeded to Rome, at which influx the — 
offered the Pope a bbe of a thousand ducats to pro- 


nant at such a proposal, threatened to eject the peti- 

tionets to make room for the unfortunate exiles, to_ 
avert which disaster the Roman Jews received their 
brethren, and presented the pontiff with two thousand | 


to withdraw from the Peninsula, and to retire to = 
countries where they might publicly practise the reli- = 
gion they cherished at heart. A few, however, may be 


and under the name ef Franks, into the Austrian — 
empire, where they have chief settlements in Vienna 


from the Spanish yoke opened an asylum to the fugi- | 
tives in Holland, where they especially settled at — 
Amsterdam. This colony soon became the most in-— 
Hence, as from another mother — 
country, colonies branched out which obtained a high — 
Sephardim coming from Holland were the first Jews - 
that in modern times established themselves in Eng- 
land, and we need entertain little doubt but that the — 


wise came originally from the same country. from | 


Holland and England they ‘emigrated to tie New 
In all probability the Jewish colony in Brazil - 


commodated themselves to the religion of the state, whilst Inmter- 
nally they. were Jews. These, whe discovered, were generally. 
‘burnt alive. There ‘is still extant a prayer offered for them. 


Brougham laid on the table a bill, the ob- 


Unfortunately, said the moble lord; the. - 
of these statutes, but the bill which he (Lord Brougham) | 


a particular badge (a laugh); another pressed with — 


this country born abroad. The late Duke of Gloucester 


acknowledgment of the real presence. There was doubt 
also with regard to acts imposing penalties for slander, 


Usury! Why, by the law of the land there was no such — 


compulsory registration of meeting houses, It was not 
as a dissenter, but as a churchman, that be called for — 


ile proposech that the 
bit! should be read a first time, and referred to the et 


the church (at that ‘tite lindluding Avignon and its 
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revelations: mM: ade before the Parliameritary. | 
-Comniittee appointed to inquire into the adulteration | 
of food, are really appalling. | At. is quite” clear that: 


are slowly. poisoned. 
4 numerous. body. of our fellow citizens of | 


As itis, a jury might, without stretching a 
. conscientiously bring in a. verdict of man- 
‘Slaughter, or rather nation- -slaughter, against whole 
classes of her Majesty’ s lie, ge subjects. The danger is. 
the greater the more wi idely spread | the conspiracy is, 
qf the vegetables and the meat which we consume are 
not tampered with, .1t is only because the deadly 
seasoning would be ‘ immediateiy “detected ; and if 
the air which we inhale is not delibe rately poisoned, it 
is only because it is nobody’s interest to poison it 


deliberately. As though the germs of diseases latent 


unavoidable disturbances of the influences necessary 
for the preservation of life were not sufficient to insure 


nitely by artificial means. It is awful to contemplate how 
much misery is thereby entailed upon the nation, 
Were it possible to express in figures the amount of 
valuable lives annually thus abridged or entirely ex- 
tinguished, the slow and painful diseases brought on, 
the agonies inflicted, the energies paralysed, the 
thoughts stifled, the poor-rates augmented, and the 
netional prosperity diminished, the. public would 


mental vision. What are the sufferings of our brave 


warriors in the Crimea in comparison to the pangs of|the causes ,here enumerated be added those found in 
man's cupidity, and some others which we will state 
hereafter, a natural solution will present itself for the 
problem which the disclosures made to the committee 


the hundred of thousands groaning in the cellars, and 


garrets, and hospitals, all over the empire, not caused 
in the rage of the engagement by the hand of an alien 


shrewd calculation by the loving kindness of fellow 


3| Walk through the principal trading streets of our large 


compelled to have recourse to useless and ostenta-: 


| man, with his. stiff kerchief and kid gloves; look at 


| their unequalled goods, and the uw orthy stratagems 
| resorted to to call attention to their repositories. 
A shopkeepers in this respect perform the parts of those. 
| unscrupulous cooks who, in order to pander to the 


- |and the flare of gas, and the: flaming advertisement, 
somehow or other be paid. 
«| gains of. trade should prove: insuflicient, illegitimate 
~ |ones must be resorted to. 


citizens? What are the losses sustained in the battle- 
fields before Sebastopol in comparison to the daily 


their own peaceable homes? Were these pangs and 
these ravages not spread over so wide a terrain that 
no eye, however sharpsighted, can take them in at a 
glance, and had their habitual sight not familiarised us 
with such scenes, and even accustomed us to the idea 
that they were necessary consequences of the conditions 
under which we hold the tenure of life—our sympathies 
for the sufferers, and our detestation of the perpetra- 
tors of the evil, would be as thoroughly roused as they 
were last winter for our army in the East. 

Great as the evil is, it can yet be easily accounted 
for. The position of the retail trade is so radically 
unnatural, and so thoroughly artificial, that it would 
have been a matter of surprise had the legitimate gains 
been found sufficient to sustain such a state of affairs. 


cities, and judge whether our shopkeepers in their 
hibiting their goods to the greatest advantage, or are 
tious display, which, 


whilst increasing ‘unnecessary 


Look at the dandy shop- 


flaring away in the evening and mocking the -mght. 


forth glowing: accounts the glorious qualities: of 


he 


morbid tastes of their epicurean masters, and to excite 
and rouse the dulled sense uf enjoyment, have recourse 


| to the most piquant spices, sauces, and ragouts. 


‘If the legitimate | 


This compulsory display, to be sure, is not altogether 
the fault of the tradespeople, many of w hom, no doubt, 
have but reluctantly trodden the path of ostentation in 
| order to protect their interests from excessive eompeti- 
And although the 
fault. in this respect. must be laid to the charge of. a 


‘tion of unscrupulous | new comeis. 


public which is rather attracted by the showy than 
than the substanitial, and follows the tinsel in prete- 
rence to the solid, yet the fact of the unnecessary ex- 
pense incurred remains, and it is this with which we 
have at present to deal. | 


‘Marrying a scion of a would-be aristocratic family. 
She has aristocratic” friends or relatives. For their 
sake neither she nor her daughters could be seen in 
a cotton dress. They could not be received in the 
distinguished circle unless they flounced along in 
costly satins and silks; and they could not think of 
paying visits to the distinguished family unless they 
had elegantly-furnished rooms worthy of receiving 
‘‘ aristocratic’? guests. But the evil: does not stop 
here. Whilst the habits of idleness thus contracted 
prevent the thoughtless tradesman’s wife, sons, and 
daughters from lending him a helping hand, those of 
foolish imitation and expensive tastes even fritter 
a shopkeeper naturally not dishonest, nor indisposed 
to listen to the voice of conscience, may yet by sheer 


away the large gains of a thriving business. 


necessity be driven to the adoption of the advice given 
by an arch rascal, ‘* Put money in thy purse, honestly 
if thou canst; but put money in thy purse.” If to 


enemy, but inflicted with the calm deliberation of} of inquiry lay before the psychologist. 


4 


slaughters perpetrated in the ranks of the nation in 


expense, only serves to whet the appetite for posses- | 
{sion of dazzled beholders. 


the gains. 
Consider the sums annually spent by retailers setting | 


| powerfu ul, 


The 
| starched kerchief. and kid-gloves, the plate glass, 


tradespeople in relation to itself. 


Again, the shopkeeper has had the misfortune of 


The aunitade of the evil will; no doubt, call for 
legislative remedies. Whether these will prove suffi. 
cient to effect a cure or not, time alone can show. 
Yet whilst we cannot but express our heartfelt sor. . 
row and our deep horror at the low standard OF 
morality of our tradespeople, whilst we cannot but 
jutterly deplore and condemn a state of society in 
which whole classes filthy Iucre as 
the highest boon, and in thé service of Mammen 
should be ready to sacrifice every better feeling, 
every noble aspiration, nay, their consciences and their 
very souls,—we cannot absolve the other classes of 


society from participation in the guilt, and from_ 
jacting, if not the part of principals, at least that of 
accessaries ; if not that of the perpetrators of the crime, 


at least that of abettors. The evil being of a social 
character, however repressive the measures may be 


in the hope of a cure unless ‘society woneny co- 


operate with the legislature. 
shows are solely actuated by the natural desire of ex-| 


Wherever the perpetration of crime become 


habitual, reduced into a system, and practised as. a 


regular trade, the advantages expected to be derived - 


from the success of the speculation are always care- 
fully weighed against the disadvantages likely to flow 
from the failure ; and the frequency i in the commission | 


of the crime is in exact proportion to the allure- 
the luxurious furniture in the shop ; ; look at the blaze | 


ments held out and the -enjoyments procurable by 

‘Iti isin vain that religion will pronounce | 
its loud censure, that. conscience will whisper its con- 
demnation, and that the law will hold out. its threats, 


if the habits aud opinions: of society should Serve 2s 


although indirect, stimuli. to crime, and.if. 
the results of this should be sufficient. to blind the eyes 


of. the multitude to the means through which they 


were obtained, and pave the way “for the Feception of 
immoral persons into. so-called good society.” 
cases. temptation is sure to overcome every 
scruple. of conscience, and’ the certainty of the ad- 


| vantages, offered by. the successful crime 


weigh every reflection’ which might arise from the 
consideration | of the conseqnences flowing from the “ 
contingency of detection; ; whilst the’ consciousness of 
‘the wide extent over which the ‘nefarious. practices 


are spread, and the number of persons involved in. 
‘them, lessens the sense of individual “responsibility. 


This is the position in which society thas placed the - 
‘Shut out from all” 


associations with the higher classes, with whom’ the 


shopkeeper is In constant contact, to whose pleasure 
he ministers, whose wants. he supplies, and whose. 
tastes he is apt to imbibe, he sees only one means able 
‘to gratify the longing of his heart, to gain for him | 
admission into the forbidden circle, nay, to place him 
on a level with the fastidious scion of the bastard of 
a king. Experience has taught him that the higher 
classes entertain a not less superstitious respect for 
The. 
golden calf, he perceives, is not less devoutly wor- 
shipped by them than by him. 
fames, he observes, is, as great among the proud 


Mammon than the class to which he belongs. 
The sacra aurt 


wearers of ermine as among those of fustian jackets. | 
‘The glitter of gold he finds is as potent in charming 
forth titled ancestors, as in exorcising away ugly 
antecedents. _ As Vespasian, holding to the nose of 
a squeamish and remonstrating courtier a coin, the 
produce of an indecent tax, asked, ‘ Does it smell?” 
so do our higher classes, in enjoying dinner parties. 
little trouble themselves*as to the origin of the means 


regaling them with the feast. It is only the mise-_ 


lrable pilferer and the petty impostor that society ~ 


shuns. The trickster and defrauder who has been 
cunning enough to evade the law, and has accumu-_ 
latéd sufficient to roll along in an elegant carriage, 


by liveried servants, may call a lord brother, and 
count marquises and dukes among his guests. If 
wealth, therefore, be synonymous with respectability, 


LA gold itself so a as to break 


which Parliament will take, however stringent the 
enactments w hich it will adopt, we are not sanguine 


to furnish a luxurious palace, and to be waited upon 
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with its magic wand the barrier which merit Tur J EWS AT Moses Montefiore | AN GLO- LIB R ARY. 
honesty could not remove, is it to be wondered at|carties with him to. hm rogge the product of a sub- 
= 
- that money becomes the swmmum bonum of the trades- mayer for his co-religio ists, amounting to 3,000,000f.| 7 | page ‘ Jewish Chronicle” Office, 
an, that he worships it as his idol, that at its shri of While at Constaatinepte, much  at- 
m fnew. ne} tention was shown him by the ministers of the Porte. It is a fact, that as the community advances, and 
he i ready to sacrifice reputation, honour, and mo- eee other favours, a firmau was granted, autho- the standard of education is raised among the mass, the 
rality ? The adulteration of articles of food being BF Tie ve aoa of a J ewish hospital at Jeru- desire for an Anglo-Jewish literature, on a par with the 
only one of the means resorted to by shopkeepers to in- | age, 
crease those profits the legitimate sources of which formed for its realization, and high-minded individuals, 
they find insufficient for the purposes which we have tei, MISCELLANEOUS.  —| shia deeply impressed with the want than the bulk of n 
endeavoured to delineate, we are afraid that legislative} ENoranp.—We are enabled to state that there is 
measures alone will prove inadequate to meet the evil. |”? oo for the statement, copied in our last/and Mr. M. Picciotto, prove both that the saint -_ f= 
A social evil requires a social cure. Society, as we Miss Adl with 20004. alluded to is more generally feltand the exertions at  j§§ © 
ISS er wit on her ‘ 
stated, must heartily co-operate with the legislature. | marriage with Dr. Stern gratifying it more fully appreciated. Thus encouraged, a. © 
| the undersigned deems it now time to make an effort at § 
This Pie only be effected by all classes joming in} = Winow’s Home.—We are grieved to learn dint the | Supplying the want. He thinks that all the conditions — 8 
making a dishonest tradesman feel their indignation | funds of this excellent charity are quite exhausted, | for success are in existence... Whilst asufficient number. -- 8 
by withdrawing their custom from him despite the and it is a matter of great surprise to us that a bene- of nGivicuals hy prepared to support a well-directed . * 
| stratagems employed to attract their. | 43 Sach volent. public should hitherto have been so indifferent literary undertaking, the aim of which shall be to make *. 
ploy elr notice. Sucha to the appeal made in behalf of those old and helpless the English public acquainted, in a popular and pleasing | 
“pecuniary ‘mulet would soon produce its effect, even | Widows who, if not supported in their Home,” will} Style, with all the beautiful thoughts. of Jews, in ail. 
upon the most inveterate offender. A more efficient, to their last days in a work-} @ges rer ag aif ews and Judaism, the under- h 
| ouse. Let us hope that the second excursion to the signed flatters himself, from the honourable position h a 
and perhaps the ouly one eff P 
| perhap y one effective remedy, we per Crystal Palace now organising for the benefit of the holds in the literary world, from the confidence reposed oS 
ceive in a better moral education of all classes. Let charity will be very numerously attended. The first,|in him, and from his extensive acquaintance wit 
these be. taught, that happiness i is something within. the which took place on Tuesday last, was, owing to the | Jewish literature in dead and living languages, that: the . a. 
“Gok without it: that contentment Ithough th benefit of success are within his reach. ae 
a ose who had Obeye e Editor of the Anglo-Jewish Library 1 
does not depend upon the amount of enjo re sh Library has pre- | — i 
p ij yment we | the call of humanity cannot sufficiently praise the ex-| pared both a list of subjects publica- 
ean command from without, but upon the sources cellency of the arrangements made, as well as the! tions selected from the excellent works with which _ or 
which fow within ; that honest labour and moderation. provided for so low| continental Europe abounds. These will, under his 
rate. e do not know any more gratifying tri ‘ision, ted. tran 
alone render fespectable ; that it is better to deserve | than one to the Crystal Palace, nor know 
‘respect than to obtain it undeservedly ; and, above charity more deserving than the Widows’ Home. The} months a volume, containing about 300. pages wi: #8 
all, let the higher classes be taught that the possession of enjoying be published. The plan of publication is that ot R 
| high treat whilst satisfying the promptings of a noble subscription, the terms of which will be found be- ae 
:_ of wealth by inferior ranks can only. by them be consi- | heart, and the pleasure-seekers of supporting a de- | neath, and th e undersigned confidently appeals a a 7 I 
3 dered as a qualification for. higher ‘society when it is| serving charity whilst. regaling themselv es with a high | | public for stpport. The: first ‘volume, now. pre- 
a consequence of superior skill, honesty, industry, and gratification. | paring for the press, will aS soon as 300 
dabour, Let these moral lessons be inculcated, and we | are obtained. 
predict that there: will. be no melencholy AND. GENERAL ary AND 18 of elaborated. The. 
cessity for legislative interference in order to enforce; SCIEN \TIFIC INSTITU TION,» in which the public: will | 
among traaes > ork 
de apeopie the observance of common honesty. Tie half-yearly meeting ‘of. the this fons works, translations, or adaptations, it 
A Bentsen, institution was held in, their premises in Sussex Hall, be left “his ise answer the poimts. 
street, on the evening of Monday last, 
| METROPOLITAN AND PROV INCIAL. J PP 
M Sy TI R D “Adle It is sratifying to be. able to. state that | Jewish Eccle Hist ory. of ‘the 
AiDEN+LANE SyNacocur.—The Rev. Dr, Adler during the bygone half-year the institution has Jewish Biographical Dictionary. Charities. | 
‘ | paid his annual visit to this synagogue on Sab- pered, as well i in the acquisition of. lecturers. as in the History of Jewish Literature,‘ Jewish Ethical Works. : 
bath last. - At the conclusion of the morning “service state of its funds, the latfer of which is not'a little History ot: the Hebrew -Lan- Selection. of Sermons for 
“guage. ery Sabba restival 
the Rey. Dr. Adler delivered a sermon. The lecture | owing. to the munificent donation of 1004, presented by ‘History ofthe Jewish Liturgy. 
a service, refreshments were served in the "The balance-sheet was read, and eas pleasing to | History of the Jews, trom a Miscellaneous Exiricts from : 
vestry- toom., Mr. Harris, as Warden, proposed the Thins. that an institution which has for ite object the: Jewish pout of view. ancient Jewish Authors, as 
health é6f the Chief Rabbi. ‘Dr. Adler thanks, atk Wen 1as OD} lect the | lewis of the Jews | in Eni gland, aleo ALlosey ghic: 4 
expressing his gratification at. being able to visit each on of youth, is now in a position so promising | Jewish Customs, - Historical Extracts, ete, es 
of the metropolitan sy nagogues, and wishing prospe- The issue of books from the li brary during the past| 
| gratulation to notice that inany of those sought by the’ 
FOREIGN INTELLIGEN It was mentioned on behalf of the Managing Com- | | Every one se nding into the affice: his and address, to. | 4 
mittee, that the prosperity of the: institution was in be considered a subscriber for one year. 
Mr. SALAMON. Roruscutep of the Vienna \ bourse 1 is | great measure promoted, and their own labours greatly 3 The quarterly subscriptions of 3s. to be paid on the delivery or .— ioe 
dead .—Globe, of July 30. | relieved by the valuable aid afforded by the Auxiliary) the volume subscribed for. 
 Honniece: TRAGEDY. 11. Committee. It may be unnecessary to mention that | 3. In case of discon: inuance of subscription, a quarter's nouce | 


the exertions of those gentlemen who, by their past) — be ore 


five T’cherkesses, who murdered the whole of the pas- efforts, have so unequivocally proved | that they had | | ee 
the “all. being of the institution ~at heart, will be re-! 


Sengers, with the exception of one young lady, Seven sumed: | OR RESPON DENCE 


persons who came to assist were likewise barbarously | 4. 
murdered, as well as a whole family of Jews of a neigh- | The: office of Secretary ina SRS vacant, the |. 
bouring tavern. Four of the savages were afterwards Committee reported that they had provisionally filled 
arrested by the gens d’armes. Curious enough it is that office by appointing Mr. James Coutts, late Secre-_ R 

that they did not touch the property of their victims.— |Tetary to W. M. Thackeray, Esq., to partons the z,—-In the conversion jonrael of June last i real 
Empire. duties. | | | the following passage :— 


Votes of.thanks to the Auditors, to shéie gentlemen; “Hear what they say in the Jewish Press once 
who lectured gratuitously, and to the Stewards at the} more :—'* However wrong we Israelites may deem 
anniversary dinner, were respectively moved, seconded, such a purpose, we must acknowledge that it is per- 
and : carried. A cordial vote ot thanks was given to fectly | consistent with the principles of Christianity. 
N. Montefiore, Esq., the President, for his courteous | [ts followers believe themselves commanded to preach 
and efficient conduct in the chair. | the Gospel unto all nations; and it is not to be ex- 
gent | | pected that the Jews should be excluded when they 
offer their creed to those who have not yet adopted it 


‘niles from that town the mail coach was attacked by 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| ey Russian Government some time back 
instituted a Board for the encouragement of Jews pur- 
chasing land for settling as agriculturists, ‘under the 
name of Committee for the Organization of the Is- 
-raclites. The last measure this Board has brought for- 
ward, and which has met with the imperial confirm ation 
ina ukase of May 15, Js apparently in contradiction 


with its object, viz., the prohibition of the Jews any ey | : 
further to settle and purchase land in those two| EXTRAVAGANT Price or Portions OF THE Brste| Now, I hereby call publiely upon you, as the con- 


in ANTIQUIZY.—From yarious parts of the. Talmud | ductor ‘of the Anglo-Jewish press, to declare whether 
(Gittin 53, a, Sopherim y. 9), it appears that in the | you ever made such a statement. I enclose my card. 
The various statements of the emancipation of the third or fourth century of the Christian era, a Hebrew 


Jews in Pol F d.- _. | copy of the Psalms, of the book of Job, and some tat- | : ) : 
0 do not to have been realize rered fraginents of the Proverbs of Sélonon. wrapped Anti-Huwere. 


in a coarse woollen cloth, w as s estimated at the value ot! * [We sroptistically ae, having ever made this or any 
the ratio of Israelitish criminals as 1—148, ites, ivi the as wor respondent or contributor to make it, without put: 
total present price, the charge for a copy of the | forth our editorial protest against it. Ouiiieonviction is, ee 
population of Israelites and Gentiles gives the whole Bible must have been enormous. How much |} : 
ratio of 1—30; hence the Israelites have but one-| more expensive must education then have been than that the endeavour of Christians to seduce Israel from 
fifth of criminals in comparison to the rest of the now, and how liberal must the rich have been in sup- his allegiance to the God of his ancestors, is not only 
population. Let the uissionaries remember this porting the numerous Jewish schools in which eyen the anecriptural, but also one of the most heinous offences 
[poorest could learn Scriptures. rhat can be committed.—Ep, J.C.) 


Governments as is already in possession of Jews. 
The intention of this measure is not very obvious. 
Respectfully yours, 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


than three adults and (their ?) five children having been 
baptized, and some Jewish parents having, it is as- 


parents who, unwilling to trust their own souls to 
Christianity, would neverthless commit the salvation 
of their children to missionary love: they are doubtless 


. shalt not give any of thy seed to Moloch.” The only 


self of the obliging offer to provide him with so many 
branches to be trained in the “right way.” Surely 
there must be some mistake here ; a trifling oversight, 


' perhaps, to the one of the twenty-four reasons for a 
certain town’s not firing its cannons at the approach of 
royalty, “it had not any”— or to the lupus in fabula; 


through intolerant Germany, through Prussia into 
Poland, I might follow these reverend “ friends” to 
~ Israel, only to trace the same tendency to assert isolated 


conversions and perversions, the same enslaving 
of the mental faculties of the. poverty-stricken ignorant 


‘omnes, and I turn to the Holy City, under the head of 


- yalue of our Christian institutions in the Holy City, 
. ‘that the Jews closely copied them in those which they 
themselves set on foot.” 


~manner that which these reverend gentlemen achieve in 


evils of bad government and ignorance : what, then, 
. could be more natural than that Jews should strive to 
alleviate the misery and check the growth of the}. 
poverty, that they should seek to remedy the evils of 
especially. when it was their own suffering brethren 
who were to benefit by their exertions? .And as to 
-the copying of the missionary institutions, it would |} 
indeed be a difficult task to find any means of appeal- 


know, none better, that the nearest way-to the hearts of 
_ more than half mankind is down their throats, and they 


with very good intentions. 


ment to commemorate his victories, so ‘did the English 


bills passim). 


to get at an isolated Jew. It does ample justice to 


_ forcibie contrast between their preaching and the noble 
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CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sin,—I resume my analysis of results. 
Sweden has realized one baptism, Frankfort seems 
to have been a profitable “ hunting ground,” no less 


serted, begged the missionary to take their children 
and bring them up as Christians. It would be an in- 
teresting acquaintance to make with these quasi-Jewish 


among the class referred to in the Mosaic law: “ Thou 


surprising part of this curious piece of business is, that 
no mention is made of Mr. Poper’s having, in his great 
zeal for the cause which pays him so well, availed him- 


doubtless, one scarcely worth mentioning,—analagous, 


but still an error, and that, of course, is to be ex- 
pected, because.mortals are born to err. “Ah well, 


parts of facts, the same burrowing and borrowing, the | 


by assistance to their physical wants, the same cant, | 
the same assumed love for Jews, with the same unvar- 
nished affection for self; but I forbear, ex uno disce 


which I find the following remark :— 


“« In the course of Jast year, Mr. Cohen, deputed by 
Baron Rothschild and, other Jews of influence in this 


‘country and abroad, visited Jerusalem, with a view tofsenter against both, and which “ deals damnation’ 
. ‘upon uncounted millions of human beings, because they 


afford their own people assistance in every variety of 
way. -The object: was very evident: but we are 
thankful to say, no pérmanent injury has: resulted to 
the mission; and it is strongly confirmatory of the 


~The object was very evident, forsooth : why of course 
it. was. It was nothing more than to do in a legitimate 


a discreditable way. There is much misery in Jerusa- 
lem and much poverty, and both are aggravated by the 


the government and repair the errors: of ignorance, 


ing to the human weaknesses and sympathies of the} 
poor and the wretched which these convert-mongers 
have not adopted in their zeal for soul hunting. They 


have paved that. way, like another celebrated road, 
: Copy, indeed, ‘yes Mr. 
Albert Cohen did copy: Nadir Schah erected a monu- 


at Waterloo : his was of human eyes, theirs a record of 
peace restored to Europe. 


They are thankful to say—how thankful few better 
than themselves know—that the mission received no 
permanent injury. No; thanks to Miss Lucy Poyntz 
and to the hundreds of other victims to affectation and 
proselytism, the mission continues to be received.with 
the most flattering marks of approbation, and will con- 
sequently be repeated till further notice” (see play- 
Eight Jews are reported as baptized 
during the past year. Presuming this statement to be 
true, we can only express regret that so many persons 
should -have been so ignorant-of their own religion, and 
that the noble philanthropy of ‘* Rothschild and. other 
Jews of influence” should still have left so many desti- 
tute wretches for these gentlemen to tamper with. 


The report closes with a pathetic resumé. It acknow- 
ledges the: system by which conversions are effected, 
by a modest reference to the hole-and-corner meetings 
which the missionaries are gompelled to hold in order 


the zeal and devotion of these promulgators of their 
own peculiar views on Christianity (who never fail, 
when an opportunity occurs, to have a fling at all con- 
flicting sects of Christians), by drawing to my mind a 


labour has been the labour of love, which, amidst insult 


the particular colouring of them given by missionaries 


‘Chadband. Bid the Jew exchange pure Judaism for 


pay, without the good things on which the mission 
fattens, publicly proclaimed their faith and their God 
before the whole world, and braved even death in the 
holy cause they believed they were serving. It ac- 
‘knowledges that instances of real conversion are not 
frequent, and finds a reason for this in a fair conside- 
ration of what the work is. SodolI, though probably not 
for the same reason. They (the missionaries) doubtless 
attribute their want of greater success to the blindness 
of the Jews; with your permission, I will try and find 
another cause. In the first place only one class of the 
community can be attacked with much chance of vic- 
tory, and, thanks to Jewish charity, that class is still 
sufficiently small, at least in this country, and suffi- 
ciently within reach of the affluent to prevent many 
from being led astray. Jews in transitu from the op- 
pression and poverty of bigoted Germany, and from the 
injustice and proscription denounced against taem in. 
Poland, may occasionally fall into the clutches of some 
reverend ‘ tide-waiter,” but they are the exceptions. 
Abroad, too, in’the ghettos and quarters to which Jews 
are confined, some few may embrace Christianity, as 
they would anything else, only to be freed from con- 
tumely, insult, andéswrong. Buta Jew, one who really 
understands and appreciates his religion, could not be 
converted 3 it were an utter impossibility to turn such a 
man from Judaism to that which is offered in its place. 
He would have to exchange the pure, unsullied code 
of laws promulgated directly from their divine Author 
(through ‘the agency of one whose enunciation of the 
truths entrusted to him is so free from.all that is per- 
sonal, that he scarcely seems to appear, and therefore 
in no way detracts from the genuineness of his dicta), a 
code which has ever been considered so sacred and so’ 
binding, that no individual or body has ever been 


incumbent on Jews to receive / he would have to ex- 


or Athanasius, Leo or Cranmer; Pusey, Bloomfield, or 
Palestine-place, just as it might suit the “medium”’ to 
put them to him. He would have to exchange the 
Jewish. charity which acknowledges the infinite: mercy 
of Divine Providence to be sufficient to save men of all ; 
ereeds, so that they adhere to: the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality, for the vaunted Christian charity 
which sets up Protestant against Catholic, and Dis- 


cannot sce according to its peculiar views, even though 
these be not entertained by the majority of those cal- 
ling themselves Christians. He would have .to ex- 
change the simple truths of monotheism for the mystery } 
of the Trinity, and that, too, in direct opposition to his} 
acknowledged law, and even here he would be at fault: 
as to whether he should believe in the doctrine of the 
real presence or whether he should not. He would. 
have to exchange a profession which has taught men how 


which has found its best exponents among those whose. 


and degradation, has never been known to falter, as in 
prosperity and freedom (since the captivity) it has not 
been seen to swerve, not for the unvarnished moral 
truths enunciated by the author of Christianity, but for. 


who in many cases have commenced their services to 
men by apostacy against their God. He would have 
to exchange a heaven-born religion, still as simple in 
its principles as when it first enlightened the chosen 
people, for. the accumulated and diversified opinions 
which under different guises are called Christianity, and 
which in the particular phase presented to his gaze can 
produce no better exponent than the before-mentioned 


pure Christianity, and, save for one or two important 
doctrines, he might find little in the alteration to 
startle his conscience or alarm his belief, - but, till 
Christians can settle among themselves which shall be 
the real Christianity, till they can resolve to imitate 
our divine Moses, and allow the stream to pass through 
them without sullying its purity, or’ mingling with it 
anything “ of the earth earthy,” Jews—those who really 
are Jews—must decline a barter which would cost 
them so dear. | | | | | 

The resume goes on to ask for further liberality to 
increase: the usefulness of the society, and probably 
also to multiply the loaves and fishes which occasionally 
solace the eloquent conversionist after his oratorical 
labours, and it closes with an earnest appeal to all 
classes of Christians (there I cordially re-echo the 
sentiment) to show by their conduct that they ap- 
preciate Christianity and believe in its saving power. 
I hope they will do so, for then we shall have no more 
partial legislation to trample on the legitimate enjoy- 
ments of the poor while its winks at the pleasures of 
the rich; we shall no longer be troubled with the 


against chapel; but we shall all, Jews and Christians, 
find enough of ignorance to inform and of vice to re- 
form within our own pale without interfering. with the 
concerns of our neighbours, and we shall all be at 
least more truly charitable for the belief that Divine 
Providence, which has found it advisable to people 
this earth with some 900 millions of souls, will also 


de votion of those martyrs of all creeds who, without 


tempted to give to it a colouring which it was at all|- 


change this code for the successive alterations of Arius | | 


to be martyrs in death who have been oppressed in life, | 


denunciations launched by sect against sect, by church |. 


sect walking in one peculiar path, but to all who take 


| the road to heaven as a common centre, no matter on 


what radius they walk. ; 
I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
N.B. The above was written before I saw ars. 
monitory note appended to my last letter. I do not 
alter anything, because, writing from respect 
your opinion and retain my own. | 


ORIENTAL TRADITION. 
(From the Israelite.) 

ONceE upon a time a rich man lived in a certain city 
He possessed land and treasures, and his chests were 
filled with costly works of gold and silver, and pre. 
cious jewels. But his avarice was proportionate to his 
wealth, He would not give a farthing to the needy 
supported nobody, and never attended the House of 
God, fearing lest he should be obliged to offer the 
customary gifts. He was consequently known as “the 
miser.’’ Nevertheless he had one peculiarity, which 
seemed to partake of the nature of liberality, namely 
that of consecrating infants to the religion of Jehoyg 
according to the precepts of the Holy Law. So devoted 
was he to the performance of this duty, that he made 
no distinction between rich and poor, and spared no 
time or expense, travelling even to distant places for — 
of performing this, his only beneficent 

One day, while standing in the door of his house,a 
stranger approached, and accosted him with these 
words: “My wife has brought forth a son, and J 


should like to have thee come, and consecrate him to 


the faith Of 
The miser replied: ‘‘That is my duty: I. shall 
come, where dost thou live?” 
“In the country,” answered the stranger; “it is 
somewhat distant, but I have swift horses and a light - 
carriage, so that we shall soon reach the place.” ss 
The miser went into the house, scrutinized again his _ 
well-locked chests, barred carefully all the doors, and 
then followed the stranger into his carriage. as 


_ At first they rode gently and slowly along the great 
streets of the city, till they reached the suburbs, when — 
our stranger drove with all possible speed. They gal- _ 
loped over rocks and stones, over desert plains and~ 
misty darkness descended upon the earth. _ 3 
Since they had left. the city, the miser had. heard 
neither the singing of a bird nor the rushing of a 
stream. When the moon arose, he looked anxiously : 
about, and was not a little amazed to perceive that the . 
horses cast no shadows. They galloped along with the — 
speed of the wind, and neighed and stamped. The 


asked the stranger: ‘* Whither art thou leading me 2” 
We shall soon reach the spot,” answered other, 
| And, in fact, the morning began to dawn, the mist 
disappeared, and the sun rose and east his beams upon — 
a little village not far distant. They soon rode into 
the village, where they were joyously hailed by the in- 
habitants. Having arrived at his home, our host con- 
ducted his guest into the splendid appartments of tle 
house, and introduced him to his wife. Such splendor. 
never met his eyes before: she lay in a bed of silver, . 
and the new-born infant ina cradle of gold. The rest — 
of the furniture glittered with diamonds and costly | 
jewels. The host left his guest for a moment, when — 
she beckoned him to draw’nearer, and whispered into | 
‘‘T am glad that thou hast come. Thou wilt render _ 

me a great service; I am grateful to thee for thy 
kindness,: and shall disclose a secret to thee: Know 
that thou art not among human beings! For demons . 
inhabit this region, and he who led thee hither, my 
husband, is likewise a demon. All the splendor and 
magnificence, which thou beholdest here, is but de- 
ception-and fraud,—a mere appearance which disap- 
pears and vanishes like mist and vapour.” 
.The miser listened with amazement, and O, how 
terribly he felt! The hostess continued: ‘ I myself, 
however, am a human being, as thou art; I was 


| snatched away in the flower of youth, the splendid pre- 


sents of my husband dazzled me, and I became the 
wife of ademon! But though I am subdued, I would 
pot have that more should fall into distress, and by 
following my advice thou mayest yet be saved.” 

“Am I lost, indeed exclaimed the miser. 

_ “Thou must not taste of either food or drink in this 
place, nor accept any gift whatever !” 

With these words she ended the conversation, The — 
miser withdrew from the apartment in dreadful anxiety. — 
He thought of his home, of his property and gold, and 
believed that all was lost, and that he himself would 
fall into the power of the demons. | 
Thus he sat mournfully reflecting, when he heard the 
distant rumbling of wagons and the trampling of horses ; 
trom all sides strangers came riding along in splendid 
carriages with swift steeds. The host invited them and 
his guest into the apartment of the mother and child, 
where they all united in ejaculating prayers, designed 
to protect the new-born son from spectres and evil 
spirits, who seek the life of infants. 


'deem it right to be merciful not to any one particular | 


[To be continued.] 


mountains. The sun had already gone. to rest, and a ° = 


road seemed to have no end; at length he anxiously [F 
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tivated and productive estate. _ 
~ Ina letter T have received from Mr. Warder Cresson, 


 Aveust 3} 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND! HEBREW OBSERVER. 


Ir is with pleasure we comply with the request of a 


correspondent, and give publicity to the subjoined 


communications. Mr. Warder Cresson, formerly Con- 
sul of the U.S. in Jerusalem, is the same convert from 
Christianity to. Judaism who, as many of our readers 


‘will recollect, was some years ago in London anxiously 


endeavouring to rouse an interest for his suffering 
brethren in the Holy Land. He is by trade a farmer 
and therefore competent to give an opinion on matters 


connected with agriculture. (Ed... C.) 


CoNVERSION OF A CHRISTIAN TO JUDAISM IN 
JERUSALEM. 


Philadelphia, March 21st, 1855. 


_Ropr. Lyox Esq., Editor of the Asmonean, _ 


Dear Sir,—Among the Foreign Items in the As- 


moncan of the 9th imst.. it is stated that a Mr. D.| 


Clossen, formerly a Christian, had adopted the Jewish 


. faith and now calls himself Abraham David, and that 
he is the possessor of a most beautiful and highly cul- 


dated Jerusalem, 27th Nov., he confirms the foregoing, 


and further states that this productive estate at Jaffa, 
new occupied by Mrs. Miner, and her party, has been 

- offered to him (Mr. Cresson) to establish a School of} 
_ Agriculture for the Jews in Palestine, under his su- 
perintendence, by Abraham David, the Christian con- 
vert to Judaism, and that Mr. Cresson is to. have pos- 
session of it on the Ist of June next (I append an 


extract from Mr. Cresson’s letter) and beg to add that 
any person disposed to aid the establishing of a school 


of agriculture at’ Jerusalem by donations of. small or 
_. large sums can do so by forwarding the same to me, and 


I will remit such amounts with monies already handed 

me for that object by several of our co-religionists. 
Harr. 


Extract from Letter of Nov. 27,1854.] 
most. wonderful and strange coincidence of 


©. God’s providence and- change of singular events, all the 
* lands belonging to Mr. David Clossen and now in the 
possession of Mrs. Miner, Mr. Walter. Dixon, and 
Messrs. Jones & Saunders, have fallen into my. hands 


for one year from the Ist of June néxt,—the cir- 


~eumstances are as follows :—About three weeks ago 
‘the said Mr. Closson came to Jerusalem and dined with 

.. me, and I had considerable conversation with him,. as 
| had several times previously upon Judaism. “I. an- 
~ $wered his many questions and -told him the first great 
-. point was * to know the voice of God, and then whether 
he required us to enter into the Covenant,” however, in 

few days afterwards, I. was sent for saying that he 
was going to be cireumsised at Dr, Keil’s and wished | 
~ me to be present. I saw the rite performed, he. offered 
- mehis gardens for the sum of 1500 piastres for one 
year. I took it, as he informed me the lease of the 
_ American Conversion party expired upon the last day 
of May next, but this will be a great disappointment to 
the Conversion party just as they have got things so 


nicely fixed with ‘The New York Society for Ame- 


livrating the Condition of the Jews.’—As the Soup 


House was established to induce the poor to work and 


_ become industrious, and to end .in honest industry 


and agriculture instead of this most miserable system 


of continual beggary, I think it would be better for us 


to take the small sum still unexpended in my hands and 
apply it -to agriculture than’ to. continue the soup 
‘Society any longer. 
advise, but it seems to me that our present physical and 


‘moral condition. most imperatively demands it, and 
Why? our Society is without a single industrial habit, 


Without means, without knowledge in agriculture, and 


tremely low, and what else can we expect, when a 
people are completely pauperised, and depend upon 
hothing but begging; proving our Talmud, most cer- 
tainly true, which says, ‘All the study of the law 
without handicraft will ultimately be futileand end in 
evil’ and is it not the case now with us?” | 
‘“} received a letter a few days since from Doctor 
Phillipson, Rabbi of Maggdeburg, Prussia, making the 


_ following inquiries of me. 


‘1st. Can there be silk or mulberry trees planted in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
“*2nd. Can a living be made for the poor in Jeru- 
salem? 
“3rd. What 
chinery ? 
‘IT have answered him, as we are without rain in 
Jerusalem for 7 months in the year, and neag Jaffa 


will it require in money and ma- 


there is a supply of continual running water, the pro- 


duce of leaves for the worm there would be much 
greater than here, consequently a living can be made 
there with soil, labour, talent and economy together 
“1h perseverance after it is once started; as to the 
third enquiry, what it will cost in money and ma- 


chinery, ‘ that will depend, as he must be aware, to the 


| 
I will do, however, whatever you 


jextent it is carried on, whether on 4 large or small 


| for they and their fathers before them know nothing 
but receiving all the money they can get and then 
| spending it; work they will not, nor even think of 


| firmed drunkard, staggering about the bazaars. I 
often talked with him, and lent him money, and ad-}| 


| cannot bear to see my family starving.’ Since Albert 
Cohen, Esq., established the new hospital here, they 


{ Abraham has now food for himself and family, his sor- 


$0 it is with Jerusalem, and our moral state is ex-| 


|that wheat flour was selling per pound, when | leit 
Philadelphia. The fore quarter of mutton commands 
9 cents per lb. for poor meat too (the hind quarter we 


move right in the fear of God, it may be the beginning 


than ordinary share, of abilities of mind; he had no 
employment from morning till night, he had (and has) 
jan amiable wife, and three little children who were 


man as any one here. 


well known. Another report is that ‘we only talked 
about renting a garden, and commencing agriculture, 


here’—but I have a receipt in my possession for 720 


‘consider, Mr. Cresson, the present enormous price. of 


Warder Cresson. 


scale.’ ‘Our prayer book says, on page 66 of the 
Afternoon Prayers: ‘Whosoever fears the Lord, him 
he shall teach in the way he shall choose,’ now what I 
would propose is that you, as the head of our Society, 
see if the expenses and rent of the garden I have taken | 
near Jaffa of Mr. Closson, cannot be cleared by sending 
you out wine, olive and jessamine ojl and other things. 
What I propose to do is to take ten or fifteen boys 
from fifteen to eighteen or twenty years of age, and try 
if we cannot do something towards getting them an 
honest living by agricultural pursuits ; as to doing any- | 
thing with the older members here, it is all labour lost, 


doing it. I can assure you for myself-at my age of 
life I do not wish to leave Jerusalem, but perhaps if we 


of our physical redemption, and our ‘spiritual’ or 
rather moral, must follow, and not precede it a3 our 
cood Christians erroneously declare.” 

_ “Tam offered any number of good but poor young 
men to assist me, whom [ could soon learn to do as 
much as men in the agricultural garden, also at the silk 
growing and broom making which I well undestand. 


© The moral and physical condition of -the Jews here 
most imperatively demands something of agricultural 
industry being introduced among them without delay ; 
for idleness is not only the mother of mischief, but of 
all kinds of sin, hence arak, or grog shops, and dis- 
honesty have increased within the last five or six years 
to a most alarming extent; hence all our committee 
unite with ‘me in believing the very first step in in- 
troducing industry among the Jews here will be the 
commencement of our physical and spiritual eman- 
cipation. ‘Now I will give you proof positive of this. 
There Is an Israelite here possessed of a much more 


erying for bread, he got completely discouraged, be- 
cause sorrowful, took to the bottle, and became a con- 


vised hitn to leave off his drinking, he replied : ‘ Signor 
Michael* ‘only give me work to support myself and 
family and, you. will see Iwill not bea drunkard; I 


have employed him in the dispensary department, and 


CONSTANCY OF WOMAN. 
A SINGULAR marriage was celebrated not long since 


Zouave, who lost both feet and hands in the siege of 
Sebastopol, with a young women of some property. 
The couple, it seems, were engaged to be married be- 
fore the Zouave left for Sebastopol ; and when he came 
back so frightfully but so gloriously mutilated, his 
betrothed generously declared that she would keep her 
word. The marriage was attended by the Governor of 
the Hotel and his staff, and by all the invalids. The 
Emperor and the Prince Jerome caused themselves to 


a Lady of Honour. 
the Legion of Honour was presented to the hero in the 


besides, been admitted to the Hotel des Invalides, 


Galgnani 


Beruix, July 24.—An Imperial ukase forbids the 
Russian Jews to settle as agriculturists, or to purchase 


Times, 


‘Free School’ of our London friends grows in magni- 
tude and- usefulness with an unexampled rapidity. 


who have been spared to witness the success, for all 
the dispirit suffered in its infancy. Many are the 
hundreds. of children already grown to manhood and 


natural germs of intelligence opened in their minds by 


patroness, the widow of the de Rothschild—the Ba- 
roness—it must have fallen into disrepute and decre-. 
pitude. .. Her: munificence carried it through many. 


trying storms, and jit stands:to-day a record of her 
sincere desire to promote the welfare of the people— 


-Asmonean. 


Rawtinxson’s Memorrs. —At the July meeting of 


row has ceased on their account, and he is now as sober 
‘Doctor Frankel knows him 
and the attending circumstances well, and will confirm 
my statement ; 1 believe a Jew will not steal if he only 
can get his necessities supplied. Oh! then my dear 
friend and brother, how great the blessing and delivered 
who prevents the commission of sin by introducing 
honest industry amongst Israel; one of the apostates 


Mr. —— who has been connected with the, American 


party, said that Mrs. Miner had received a letter from 
Mr, ——, saying.that ‘Mr. Cresson ought not to live 
upon the money sent for the poor,’ but instead of that, 
I have given hundreds out of my small pittance as is 


and that it was only another scheme to raise money 


piastres paid towards that object, and Mr. Closson (the 
convert to Judaism) is now. here, who, with the English 
Consul, will give me a certificate with his seal to that 
effect ; thus, the falsehood will finally be of benefit to 
us and our infant association, and further it is a very 
poor general that cannot stand:a few rounds of mustard- 
seed shot fired at him, ‘ There are none of the shops 
or Ducans open here on the Sabbath, not a single one, 
and the Jews are in the Synagogues before sunrise, and 
after remaining there about two hours and a half, re- 
turn to their houses and breakfast... . . The Pacha 
here had to stop the exportation of wheat, for the price 
got so enormous that his own subjects had not suii- 
cient money to pay the price, and would have starvec 


by thousands, and now even potatoes are selling at 6| 


piastres (or 24 cents.) for 6lbs., nearly double tlie price 


do not eat here). I purchase two and a half pounds, 
for Sabbath, and as much during the middle of the week 
for myself; I wonder what my friends would say of 
this—they would think that ‘my privations and trials’ 
were something. A most worthy and excellent man, 
Rabbi Benj. Lillienthal, said to me the other day: 
‘Was there ever a greater miracie than to see 8000 


the notices of the place which occur in the cuneiform 
linscriptions,. whether Chaldean, Assyrian, or Baby- 


array of early Arabic authorities. In connexion with 


this subject, the comparative geography of all northern © 
Babylonia was discussed in more or less detail. The. 


hydrographical syscem of the country was described at 


some length, and the innumerable changes to which the — 


courses of the Tigras and Euphrates and their subsidiary. 


network. of canals had been subject during a period of 


forty centuries, were explained and verified: Transla- 
tions accompanied .this paper of all the passages refer- 
ring to Babylonia and Chaldea which occur in the As- 
syrian‘annals; and there were further literal English 
versions of most of the native Babylonian records, such 


as Nebuchadnezzar’s great inscription on the East 


India House slab; his cylinders from Senkereh, from 


Birs-i Nimrud, and from Babylon; and the various— 


legen s of the time of Nabonidus. Among the many 
sites described and identified were the following :—1. 
Hit, answering to the Is of Herodotus, Leipolis of 
Isidore, Idicara of Ptolemy, dhava of Ezra, lhidakira 
of the Talmud, and Dacira of the historians of Julian. 
The real name of the city was Ahi, or Zhi; and the ad- 
junct Da-Kira simply meant, in Chaldee, “ of bitu- 


Jewish Academy identified in the immediate vicinity of 
Perisabor, or Aubar.—3. Pombeditha,: near Maioza- 
maicha, the modern Ahan-t-Saad.—4. Heliopolis, or 
‘city of the Sun ;” Sepharvaim of Scripture, called in 
the Inscriptions Sippara, or Agana, (with the latter 
compare Narragam of Pliny; Acr-acanon of: Aby- 


Greeks, and Sura of the Jews and Arabs (through the 
‘intermediate forms of Sifra and Sivra) at the modern 
Mosaib on the Euphrates.—5. Cutha of the Bible, the 


persons living in a single city almost without any] city of Nergal, known to the Arabs as Cutha, the city. 


employment, and yet so few starving to death—only 


every article of food, and the scarcity of money, and 
thus you see God’s kindness and mercy shown to our 
brethren.” 


of Nimrud (Nergal, as the god of the chace, being 
always confounded with Nunrud): in the Inseripuons 


Aute or Tiggaba ;. Digya of Ptolemy, at Hymar.—7. 


Borsippa, or Birs-i Nimrad.—8. dkkad at Niffer.— 
9. Erech, or Orchoe at Warka,—10. Ellasar of Ge- 
Larsa of the Inscriptions ; and Nars of the 


nesis ; 


® “Michael Boaz Israel” his Jewish appellation, formerly 


the Inscriptions, at Mugheir, &es 
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in the Chapel of the Hotel des Invalides, that of a 


be represented by aides-de-camp, and the Empress by 
After the ceremony, the cross of _ 


name of the Emperor, and a valuable present to the 
bride in the name of the Empress. The Zouave has, 


and promoted. to the rank of sub-lieutenant.— 


land in the governments of T'chernizeff and Poltava.— 
_A Scuoot witn Two Tuovsanp Scnotans.—The 


The labours of the philanthropic and far-seeing fewwho __ 
originated the institution are now producing a harvest | 
of satisfaction which must compensate those of them | 


scattered over the world, who within its walls had the | 


the inculeating of the rudiments of knowledge. The | 
course of the school has not been one of uninterrupted — 
progress ; is has seen gloomy times and great difficul- 

ties; and but for the generous, unlimited aid of its 


the Royal Asiatic Society, a paper containing the con- 
cluding portion of Col. Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Memoir on the — 
Lirs-i Nimrud,” was laid on the table, and portions of 
it were read to the meeting. It traced the history of — 
the city of Borsippa, as distinguished from~ Babylon, 
from the earliest times to the present day, -collecting all 


j}lonian, and comparing them with later statements in 
the Greck-and. Latin writers, with various passages otf 
the Talmud and the Sabeean Sidr, and with a copious. 


men,” referring to the famous bitumen springs peculiar — 
to the place. —2. Nearda, the seat of the famous — 


denus; dkrad Agana of the Talmud), Sippara of the — 


Arabs at Senkereh.—1I1. Ur of the Chaldees, Hur of - 
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to inquire intd these ‘ concentrated abominations,” 


were being fitted. 


___THE_ JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


THE SUNDAY IN HOUNDSDITCH. 
the Illustrated Times. 


Ir the Rev.. Thomas Hugo, curate of St. Botolph, 


had objected to “ the Sunday fair” in Houndsditch on 


the principle that it was held at an improper time, no 
The Sabbath mid-day is most 


over the price of an old pair of breeches, or fur women 


to be hawking second-hand bonnets about the streets, 


and screaming out their goods as loudly as if they were 
crying fish at Billingsgate. Necessity is the only ex- 
cuse that can be made for transacting business on the 
Sunday; and even if it could be proved, that it is 


only on that day that.the working man can spare time 


to make his purchases of second hand clothes, still we 


think that, considering the poor are all early risers, 


they might manage to transact their affairs considerably 


before 2 o'clock in the day. 


-. But the Rev. Thomas Hugo has endeavoured to at- 


tach a charge of criminality to this Houndsditch 


-“* aie,” and in that we not only think he is wrong, but 
 decided'y unjust. He implies that most of the goods 


sold there, are stolen property. The best answer to 
this statement is, that the buildings and streets in which 
this “ fair” is held cover more than half an acre of land, 


and as every inch of this land is covered with goods 


for sale, the robberies that supply them must increase 
to a very vast extent before any importance can be at- 


tached to the Rev. Gentleman's accusation. 


“7 maintain,” writes Mr. Hugo to the ‘* Times,” 


that the suppression of this horrible fair would in no 


wise be a curtailment of any poor man’s reasonable 
- liberty. Such suppression would, on the contrary, be 
a.blessing to many a poor man. It would keep many, 
- to whom poverty is no disgrace, from crime, which 1s. 
It would stop facilities for nefarious practices, and 


remove temptations to crime, which the very know- 


ledge of the existence of such a place and all. its con- 


centrated abominations -cannot fail to suggest, to 


multitudes who otherwise would be honest and in- 


To examine into these ** temptations to crime,’ and 


“we 
have paid a'special Sunday visit to the localitics where 


the “fair” is held... | 


In Cutler Street, we found the “ fair” at its height. 


It was then twelve o’clock—the best time, we were 
told, for viewing the proceedings.: .The pavement and 


road were blocked up with a mob of: purchasers and 


venders. One man was carrying on his head a huge 


giass milk-pan, filled with pickled cucumbers, which 
—» he was crying out at one half-penny a slice.. A woman, 
with her arms and head laden with waistcoats of all 


patterns and sizes, was offering them at prices ranging, 


. fron 6d. to 1s. 6d. One, of green velvet, restored to 
its original colour and pile by some miraculous and 
—lyidden process, we could have purchased for filteen- 


pence. White trousers and brown holland blouses, of 


the most transparent -material and slightest workman-' 


bouuets, mistaking us, no doubt, for a married man, 
offered .us a very decent-looking “ Wunstable’”. for the 
small price of four-pence.. Hawkers, with braces hung 


like rabbits from a pole, were shouting, ‘ Buy a brace— 


fhree-pence a pair; .whilst gentlemen in the jewellery 


- line, carrying trays covered with’ rings, set out like 
-batterflies in a case, were crying out, “ Pick ’em and’ 
choose ‘em; a gold ring for a penny.” A man. with.a 
- lemonade cart was drawing off glasses of the soapy- 
looking fluid, and urging on the thirst of the multitude 


by declaring “that he. had only one more glass left,’’ 


as if the dregs possessed some peculiar and tantalising 


ship, were being disposed of at sums varying from $d. 
-to ts. woman, halt-hidden. under a-pile of straw 


| Wearing apparel stands. 


property. “'l'rays of brown, varnished-looking cakes, 


and wet slices of white cocoa-nut, were being disposed | 
of with great rapidity, as the piles of half-pence in the 


corners of the trays fully testitied. | 

Nearly all the purchasers were working men, and all 
the venders either Jews or [rish, At a shop where the 
front was patched over with round caps, four or five la- 
A man with a stuff coat was 
haggling with a coster-looking lad whether the price for 


it should be 3s. or 3s. 6d. 


_-We turned down the turning leading to the “City 
Exchange.” Stalls are fitted up on each side of the 
roadway, and overhead hangs a canopy of clothes hung 
out for sale, and forming a perfect avenue of wearing 


apparel. The dull colour of the old garments and the 


dirty bricks of the houses give a miserable appearance 
tu the place, although the sun is shining with its hottest 
lwilliance; and the air is filled with the stench of cloth 
and the breath of the mob, ‘The first stall was covered 


with piles of nuts, and those leaving it are already: 


cracking their purchases, and devouring the , kernels, 
Next to this: was a stand covered with waiscoats, some 
white and others printed in patterns, for summer wear, 
besides cloth ones for every day use, and silk, satin, and 
velvet ones, for high days and festivals. ‘he prices of 


‘these wereso 6mall, that we asked the woman—to whom 
we explained tle reason why we put the question—how 


she could afford to put so small a value upon them. 
“he answered: * Weil, Sir, we buys them of the hawk- 
ers, or else we goes to Mr. Debenhams, in Covent, Ciar- 
‘cn, aud other salerooms where the pawnbrokers’ un- 


| redeemed 


' sensiole person could have disputed or opposed the} 
justness of his opinion. ( 
decidedly not the fitting period for men to be haggling 


is sold, and there they sells very 
cheap. Them with the clean white linings, such as 
this,” and she held one up, “isa pledge, and costs as 
much as four shillings, which we sell for five; and this,” 
and she held up another one, “as is stained, as you see, 
and is rather dirty, we buys for about four-pence or five- 
pence, and cleans up and sells for nine-pence or a shil- 
ling, as we've luck or no ;” and, fearing that we should 
doubt her word, she called up one or two other dealers, 
and made them bear evidence to the truth of her 
statement. 

At every shop, clothing of some sort or other was 
sold. Here were piled up columns of blue hat-boxes, 
whilst the shelves shine with the glossy nap and bright 
linings of the half-crown gossamers. Next door the 
shelves were covered with boots and shoes, each pair 
polished up to the utmost brilliancy. Against the door- 
post hung a bunch of variously-coloured pocket hand- 
kerchiefs—blue, yellow, and red ones, all mixed to- 
gether. ‘The wall at the end was dressed out with the 
taded remains of once brilliant-tinted shawls, spread out 
like owls against a stable-door, ‘ 

‘It was here that a Jewish gentleman, seeing us taking 
notes of the things around, stepped up to our side and 
offered to guide us through the recesses of the “ City 
Exchange.” He told us that he was the half-proprietor 


of the building, and stating that all he desired was that. 


justice should be done, he at once cleared a passage for 


us through the mob that blocked up the barn-looking | 
entrance to the building. 


It was nothing more than a long shed with a roofing 


of planks, but the beams and woodwork were so black 
from the dirt of ages that they appeared to us as if 


charred, and we could not help-asking if there had been 


a fire there lately. “ A fire!” answered the proprietor | 
with horror. ‘“ Why, the loft above belongs to Mr. Ja- | 


cobs, the curiosity dealer, and there is: property in it 


worth thousands. Bless, you, noblemen come here 
sometimes to purchase of him, [He is in Vienna now. | 
It’s only the dirt that makes the place black.” 
Immediately against the doors were the jewellers’ | 
stands. On the greasy boards were placed, without ar- 
|rangement, piles of watches and rings; square patches 


of white meerschaum bowls, heaps of brooches and 
earrings, and large pieces of coral glowing in the midst 


of the bright golden ornaments with increased redness. 


A country woman was turning over the pile of. watclies 


as roughly as if they had been tobaecco-boxes. Our 


guide told us that these trinkets were also purchased at 
sales, and that most of them were merely copper gold- 
washed. ‘These valuables were. perhaps the only things 


we saw, the rightful possession of which might be open 
toa question; we have, however, no good. reason for| — 
|doubting the honest obtainment of them, and can only} 
ascribe the suspicion to the doubt that always crosses the: 


mind when we see apparently poor people possessed of 
jewelg. 


~~ Oceupying one-third of the space against the wall 


was a stall for the sale of shawis, kept by a German 


Jeéwess and her two daughters. At the back, and over- 


head, and in front, were piles and piles of black, blue, 


yellow, and red shawls, some tied up like bales of wool, 


others spread.out as at a draper’s. [Further on were 


more’ boots and shoes, and pocket .handkerchiefs, and 


through the door at the back, was a sodawater and 
gingerbeer merchant, the green glass bottles shining in 
a manuer that, in the darkness of the place, was quite 
pleasant to look upon. | | 


Overcome by the:stifling heat and oppressive odour of 


the shed, we pushed on towards this opening. In a 


smal] court that divides the “City Exchange” trom the 


“ Exhibition Change” there were more shops and stands. 


‘At one mattresses, blankets, and bed-linen were sold, 


and a crowd of women standing round were examining 
the quality of the materials and offering their price. 

The “ ixhibition Change” is so, called, because it has 
a glass roof, and was entirely built up with the materials 
bought up at the sale of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park. Our companion told us the history of his pur- 
chases, and dilated upon the conveniences and freshness 
of the building. 
just left, it did certainly appear like a palace. ‘lhe iron 
cross girders and the iron columns have still upon them 


the paint they wore in their days of glory. Poor 


stance and form. 


| 


things! princes and lords have rubbed against and ad- 
mired them, and now they are doomed to add to the 
seedy glories of an old clothes bazaar, See 
The place was crowded with purchasers—mechanics 
and housewives—many of whom carried the door-key 
in their hands. A man was oflering a pair of long 
stockings for three-pence. ‘They were new and white, 
and he carried a pile of them in his arms. They were, 
however, some of the wretched miracles wrought by 
machinery, where iron wheels do more to make ‘the 
goods, than the threads required to give them sub- 
Here we passed a clean-shirt stall. 
Three clay-coloured labourers were offering, and in 
time paid, nine-pence each for’some decent-looking 
shirts. Our friend observed, that such a building was 
a real blessing to the poor; and considering the colour 
of those’ labourers’ under-linen, we readily agieed with 
him, but merely suggested that he should close a little 
earlier on the Sunday. | 

At last, tired out with dismal sight-seeing, and ex- 
hausted hy the heat of the place, we made the best of 


Compared with the dark barn we had. 


| 


Just where the light enters | 


wae 


established. 
The truth of this statement can be verified by many of the. 


our way back again into the open street. Whilst we 
stood for a moment to enjoy the cool air, our com. 
panion began talking. ‘Now, you've seen for your- 
self, Sir, all the buyers were workingmen, and the 
sellers Jews, and Irish, and English. You've asked 
the stall-keepers what questions you've liked. hope 
you'll give us a fair statement of facts. If the things 
were stolen, couldn’t a policeman come in here as 
well as anyone else? No, Sir; we all of us try to be 
as honest as times will let us. We may be poor, but 


poverty ain’t a crime—it’s merely inconvenient.” And 
with a friendly bow, he left us. : | 


M. P. for the Tower Hamlets, has a circulation, according to 
recent Stamp returns, which place it nearly at the head of the 
London Weekly Press. The Departments of Tue Empire are 


—the Platform, the Throne, the Parliament, the Nations, the 
Colonies, the Metropolis, the Provinces, the Scotch, the Irish, 


Empire.” 
FIRST-CLASS METROPOLITAN JOURNAL, 


the Churches, the Medley, the Bench, the War, the Editorial, the _ 
Voice of the People, the Library, the Portfolio, the Drama, the 


Museum, the Poet, the Bookworm, the Farm, the Mausoleum, 


the Budget of Wit, the: Mart, and the Family. Letters from 
“Saxon,” ‘* Defoe,” “ Ex M. P.,” &c., weekly. A specimen 


copy sent to any address in the Kingdom on receipt of five 
postage stamps. Annual Subscription One Guinea, half-yearly 
10s. 6d., and quarterly 5s. 3d. Business letters and advertise- 
ments should be sent to the Office, 145, Fleet-street, London. 


| All other communications addressed to “ the Editors of the 


THE MIRACULOUS REMEDY! ! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


near Winchester, dated 13th Sep., 1853... 


Copy og a Letter from Mrs. H. Trimmer, of Compton, 
To Professor Holloway, 


-$1r,—I suffered for a period of ten years, (until the last six — 
months,) with the most dreadful intermittent attacks of Erys). 
-pelas, which confined mé to ‘my bed during the whole of the — 
summer months in each year. I consulted the most eminent. 


medical gentlemen in Winchester, but was from time to time 
doomed to be disappointed in my hopes of obtaining any rele? 


to my sufferings, although I comphed strictly with the directions _ 
my advisers gave me. . 
Ointment and Pills a trial, by a female friend who: had been 

cured of a bad leg by using.them ; to my surprise and delight, — 


At length I was persuaded to vive your 


a change for the better was quickly produced, and in a very 


short tine, they caused the Erysipelas totally to disappear, and 
my health was entirely resuscitated, which. has remained good - 


ever since... remain, gratefully yours, 
(Signed) 


A 


ASTOUNDING CURE OF SCROFULA. 


~ Witiram Pocur, of Emyvale, (a young man well known in | 
that neighbourhood,) was afflicted for three vears-with Scrofula 
on the left arm; there were four ulcers which discharged con- 
tinuously, and reduced the poor llow to a mere skeleton. He 


was for a long ume under the care of one medical gentleman, 


and consulted many others, but derived no benetit whatever. At. 
last he had recourse to Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and by 
persevering with these remedies, in the course of eight weeks, _ 
his’ arm was completely well, and his health thoroughl} rej _ 


Inhabitants of Emyvale, and particularly by Mr. “Parnick 
Mckenna, Druggist of that place. 


ASTONISHING. URE OF AN ULCERATED LEG! _ 


AFTER THREE HOSPITALS FAILED!!! 


Copy of a Letter trom Mr. W. Hare, of Exeter, dated | 


September 22nd, 1854. 


A man named WiLttam Hatt, in’ the employ of Mr. C. 


Sclates, Nurseryman of this City, has desired me to make known» - 
to you the benefit he has received from using your Ointment and - 
Pills. For three years this poor man  suflered terribly witha. 
‘severely ulcerated leg, and during this time he souglit relief « 


Guy's, Kine’s. CotteGe, and the Devon and Exeres 
Hospitats, and was finally. told by a Surgeon, that amputation 
of his limb was necessary to: save his life; however, instead of 
taking the advice, he immeaiately had recourse to your Ointment 
and Pills, and they have done him more good than all the other 
medicines put together, he being now able to follow his oceu- 
pation, and rapidly gained heaith and strength. 
| oe I ren ain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WILLIAM HARE. 

The Pills should be used conjoint.y with the Ointment m 

| — most of the following cases:— i 


Bad Legs Corns (Soft) Scalds 
Bad Breasts Cancers Sore Nipples 
Burns Contracted and Stiff Sore-throats — 
Bunions | Joints | Skin-diseases 
Bite of Mosche- Elephantiasis Scurvy‘ 
toes and Sand Fistulas - Sore-heads 
Flies Gout | _ ‘Tumours 
Coco-bay. Glandular Swellings Ulcers 
Chiego-toot Lumbago. Wounds 
~Chilblains Piles Yaws 
Chapped hands ~ Rheumatism | 


Sold at the Establishments of Prorrssor Hotioway, 244; 


Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 


New York, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers ' 
Medicines throughout the eivilized world, in Pots at Is. bid. 
2s. Od., 4a. Gd., bis., 328,,.and 33s. each. 
«*, There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.Directions for the guidance of patients in every disordet 
are attixed to each Pot. 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, AsRAHA™ 
Bentscn, Ph,Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, 


‘in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London.—AGENTS, 
Messrs, Partridge, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 
London: Friday, August 3, 1800. | 


[Avcusr 


under the management of Mr. George Thompson, late 


TEN YEARS INTERMITTENT ATTACKS OF _ 
ERYSIPELAS! EFFECTUALLY CURED. 


HARRIET TRIMMER, 
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